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THE WAR AND THE FINANCIAL By 


SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDU- 


CATION FOR NEGROES' 


Our country is engaged in the most ex- 
tensive war in its history. Our chances for 
victory demand the total mobilization of all 


and a placement of 


national resources 


power with which to control and direct 


these resources. Realism suggests that we 
view this road to victory optimistically and 
not show signs of fright because of charges 
that it is essentially the economic pattern 
similar to the one we are fighting. The 
restoration of power to the people in post- 
war days even with difficulty will represent 
the flowering of democracy. The full co- 
ordination and effective functioning of all 
agencies essential to the well-being of the 
American people are now required. 

It is to be expected that in a total war 
all social institutions, including the educa- 
tional system at all levels, will be affected. 
Likewise the problems of peace even now 
present challenging difficulties to colleges 
and universities. Under the impact of war- 
financing it seems likely that significant 
changes will be made in the patterns of 
financial support of higher education and 
all public education. Other governmental 
agencies will be similarly affected. Particu- 
larly, higher education in this country, in 
the area of finance, has come to the end of 
an era. But higher education is a govern- 
mental priority of greatest value and is 
absolutely essential to winning the war. 

1 Address before the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War, Washington (D. C.), August 
31, 1942, 


JOHN W. DAVIS 
PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


Poverty and ignorance cannot fight a mod- 
ern war, and higher education must be 
finaneed to do its full part in the national 
emergency. 

It should not be assumed that the part 
played by Negro higher education will dif- 
fer in many important respects from that 
performed by higher education in general. 
I assume that Negro higher education has 
been singled out because of the fact that it 
has some special problems which have come 
out of the Negro’s abnormal relationship to 
American life. Negroes constitute a fourth 
of the population of the South and it is in 
this section that three fourths of the Ne- 
groes in America live. Here the Negro 
is among the multitude of those who are 
ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed. He is a 
victim of a prevailing cultural lag and of 
an unsatisfactory economy. 

Higher educational institutions for Ne- 
groes are located largely in the South and 
thus are a part of the South. Under a dual 
system of education based upon a tax strue- 
ture inadequate to the efficient support of 
a single system of education, even for white 
youth, the Negro must be taught the essen- 
tials of democratic living. It is estimated 
that $25,000,000 annually 
sary to bring the education of Negro youth 
to a parity with that of white youth in the 
South. The segregated colleges for Ne- 
groes are poorly supported with funds and 


would be neces- 


generally lack evidences of first-class in- 


struction. The entire amount of money 
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the and federal govern- 


for the higher education of Negroes 


spent by state 
ments 
in one southern state amounts to less than 


the student fees paid by Negro students in 


a single normal school in the state. Six 
evenths of the Negroes in the United 
States. mincludine’ 43.800 vouth of college 


vrade, are now being educated in poorly 
supported segregated school In addition, 


there is educationat and suffering 
among rural Neeroes in the South. 


1940, sixteen 


poverty 
Recent 
studies indicate that, during 
southern states spent for agricultural ex- 


tension work amone Negroes an amount 


which was approximately $2,000,000. less 
that which 


funds would have provided 


than an equitable division of 
No legislation 
is necessary to correct this disparity. In 
an over-all picture from 1900 to 1935 the 
facts indieate that at the end of thirty-five 
Negro South re- 


ceived relatively less financial support than 


vears education in’ the 
in the beginning of the period 

is the war now affecting the finan- 
Nevro 


The armed services of our country have but 


{low 


cial support of higher edueation ? 


one duty—to win the war and to win it as 
Kor this duty young 
18, 19, 


The men who will be in the 


quickly as possible. 
men are needed whose ages are 17, 
and 20 vears. 
colleges this vear will be there on borrowed 
time—-as a short-term loan of the govern- 
ment to the colleges. Besides, many of the 
women students will be drawn off for war- 
production activities in industrial plants. 
drops off when enrollments de- 
A study of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation shows that the income from tuition 
of the total 


income in the white colleges ineluded in 


Tuition 
crease. 
fees makes up 68.5 per cent 
the sample, while only 36.8 per cent of the 
total income is derived from student fees in 
the The 
level of the Negro student and the decrease 
in enrollments caused by the Selective Ser- 


colleges for Negroes. economic 


vice point strongly to the fact that colleges 
for Negroes must expect dwindling returns 
from tuition sources as a means of support. 
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The war is also causing for Negro colleges 
a reduction in income from invested funds 
and it does not serve to increase gifts and 
grants from private sources. Unless new 
sources of giving are found the immediate 
future of private colleges for Negroes is 
most discouraging. 

Kor the two vears, 1989-40 and 1940-41 
a comparative sampling reveals that, ‘‘in 
endowment earnings and in private gifts 
and grants for current purposes, the Negro 
colleges showed a decrease while the white 
schools showed increases.’’ Endowment 
earnings i privately controlled colleges for 
whites increased in 1940-41 by 1.4 per cent 
over 1939-40; and for Negro colleges the 
endowment earnings decreased by 0.7 per 
cent. This situation developed while the 
national income was increasing by billions 
Philanthropic foundations, such 
as the General the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, have aided Negro 
higher education graciously in past years 


of dollars. 


Edueation Board and 


but these two funds are rapidly being liqui- 
dated. 
to anticipate the degree of academic and 
follow the 


It is difficult in colleges for Negroes 


financial curtailment that will 
ereat decrease in endowment income, gifts, 
and grants from foundations. Many fae- 
tors operate now to make a dubious future 
for philanthropy in America and in this 
thought we have a major impact of the war 
on the financing of higher education for 
Negroes. The nature of the present situa- 
tion in Negro higher education searcely can 
be expected to call to service Christian mis- 
sionaries as was the case about seventy-five 
years ago. 

The state colleges for Negroes are linked 
in support with their respective state gov- 
ernments and both directly and indireetly 
with federal sources as- well. This gives 
these institutions greater security and en- 
ables them to assume full responsibility for 
all-out war efforts. State colleges for Ne- 
eroes suffer, as do private and denomina- 
tional colleges for Negroes, through de- 
creased enrollments and loss of personnel. 
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As do all institutions of higher edueation, 
these colleges for Negroes face an uncertain 
financial future as they struggle to train 
manpower and womanpower for the war 
effort and to save themselves in a war of 
survival among institutions. 

On the graduate level, coileges and uni- 
versities for Negroes suffer from the impact 
of the war through loss of students, per- 
sonnel, and decreased income from endow- 
ments, gifts, and dwindling grants from 
foundations. Some of these institutions, 
like many undergraduate colleges, must 
soon face the issue of closing their doors by 
discontinuing their work or reducing their 
programs to fit the size of their reduced 
income. 

A final effec. of the war on the financial 
support of higher education for Negroes is 
an indirect one which is difficult to state. 
It is the thine in higher education which 
we finance. It concerns the present and 
future climate of American life. How far 
the war will change American life no one 
can now say. The silent threads hold- 
ing together the epochal changes which 
have produced our American tradition 
have through the vears increased the values 
of this nation. Spasmodic, sporadic, and 
studied attempts on the part of some to 
change the climate of our governmental 
pattern tend not only to dilute the demo- 
cratic morale, which is the heritage of every 
citizen, but also to weaken the effectiveness 
of the higher educational system of the 
entire country. For Negroes, this is espe- 


cially serious. 
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Negro higher education wants to make its 
full contribution to the winning of the war 
and the peace. The dollars spent now in 
this educational realm will be more produe 
tive in preserving and securing freedom for 
all Americans when our colleges will aetu 
ally and factually make the Negro possess 
convictions and values which make life 
worth living fo: him; make him deiend a.:! 
extend his store of values; and have a 
wholesome, constructive, and creative atti 
tude for group enterprise and suecess. In 
a word, this is democratic morale. | use it 
as a plea for the higher education of Ne- 
eroes, even against great odds, to have the 
opportunity, efficiently and qualitatively, to 
train minds, to develop bodies and sound 
morals in Negro vouth in order to aid in re- 
storing to the common man everywhere the 
heritage of his being—the roots of his 
civilization. 

RECENT ARTICLES RELATED TO THE PROBLEM 

D. A. Wilkerson, ‘‘Special Problems of Negro 
Edueation,’’ President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

J.. W. Davis, ‘‘Land-Grant Colleges for Ne 
groes,’’ West Virginia State College Bulletin, 
Series 21, No. 5, April, 1934. 

Maleolm 8. MacLean’s discussion, ‘‘The Impact 
of World War IT upon Institutions for the Higher 
Edueation of Negroes,’’ Journal of Negro Educa 
tion, 11: 3: 338-345, July, 1942. 

Buell G. Gallagher’s discussion, ‘‘The Impact of 
the War upon Privately Controlled Colleges and 
Universities for Negroes,’’ Journal of Negro Edu 
cation, 11: 3: 346-348, July, 1942. 

D. A. Wilkerson, ‘‘ Agricultural Extension Ser 
vice among Negroes in the South.’’ Published by 
Conference of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant 


Colleges, R. B. Atwood, Secretary, Frankfort, Ky. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN ee, OD 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 


COLLEGES, 1942 


WHEN the great exodus from the college 
campus to the army camp takes place (as 
predicted for this academic year) the young 
men called to the colors by selective service 





PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF CINCINNATI 


or enlistment in the enlisted reserve corps 
will be taken from student bodies approxi- 
mately 9.5 per cent smaller than those on the 


campus a year ago and 18 per cent smaller 
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than in 1940. 
dance just received from 667 approved uni- 


Precise figures as to atten- 


versities and colleges of the United States 
show 746,922 full-time students, or 9.5 per 
cent under the 1941 tabulation, and a grand 
total of 1,075,849, including part-time and 
summer-session students, or 13.9 per eent 
less than last year. 

the number of 


teen-age college students, subject to draft 


It is noteworthy that 


under the recent act of Congress, has not 
fallen. off in proportion to the whole stu- 
dent enrollment. The number of freshmen 
in undergraduate courses is down only 1.7 
per cent as compared with 1941, whereas 
the 1941 freshman class had been 4.5 per 
1940. this 
fall, two classifications report freshman en 


cent smaller than in Indeed, 
rollments up 9.2 per cent and 2.3 per cent 
respectively—technological institutions and 
universities under publie control. These 
figures show, as the present writer declared 
in a preliminary percentage survey,’ ‘‘that 
young men have this fall thronged to the 
campus to obtain training which, upon in- 
formation given last summer by both War 


and Navy Departments, they believe to be 


valuable for military preparation. ... With 
high patriotism they await orders.’’ 
Enrollment decreases other than fresh- 


man are heavy and they are nation-wide. 
Without exception the nine geographical 
divisions of the country have smaller col- 
legiate attendances than a year ago, rang- 
ing from a decrease of 1.6 per cent in the 
Kast North Central division to a decrease 
of 16.0 per cent in the West South Central 
Only states show an in- 

11 institutions of 


division. two 


crease: New Jersey *s 
higher education report 10,112 full-time 
students, or 7.2 per cent more than in 


1941: institutions of Connecticut 


report 8,684 students, a gain of 8.7 per 


and 7 


eent. 
Of the five institutional classifications, 
1 The New York Times, Education Section, Octo- 
ber ll, 1942. 
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the greatest drop in attendance is recorded 
by 78 teachers colleges, in which the 49,436 
full-time students are 22.5 per cent fewer 
than last year. The next heaviest loss is 
that of 4380 independent colleges of arts 
and sciences, whose total of 215,888 stu- 
dents is 8.8 per cent under that of 1941. 
Third heaviest is the decrease reported by 
55 universities under publie control, with 
230,977 students, or 10.0 per cent under 
1941. Next are the 51 universities under 
private control, with 158,674 students, or 
7.3 per cent below 1941. Best record is 
that of 53 technological institutions, whose 
91,947 students are only 5.4 per cent fewer 
than in 1941. 

As to types of instruction, war’s levy is 
naturally greatest in university law schools 
and graduate schools of arts and sciences 
because of the age-group factor and Selee- 
tive Service. The drop is 51.3 per cent 
in the law schools of 83 universities. In 
34 universities under public control the 
loss in law students is 50.7 per cent; in 
49 universities under private control the 
loss is 51.7 per cent as compared with 1941. 
The 1941 attendance in law schools of all 
types had been 25.2 per cent lower than 
in 1940. 

As to graduate schools of arts and sci- 
ences, the records of 85 universities show 
a decrease this fall of 29.9 per cent as com- 
pared with 1941, which in turn had been 
17.2 per cent below 1940. In 40 universi- 
ties under publie control the decrease in 
graduate students this fall is 32.9 per 
cent; in 45 universities under private con- 
trol the decrease is 27.2 per cent. 

In fields earlier designated as essential 
for the national defense under Selective 
regulations—medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering—attendances are some- 
what larger than in 1941. In 55 univer- 
sity medical colleges (24 under publie and 
31 under private control) there are 16,655 
students as compared with 16,584 a year 
Tabulations have not been made of 


Service 





ago. 
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dental enrollment. As to engineering, sta- 
tistics regarding freshmen are given later. 
What do the tallies show regarding wo- 
men students in this war year? The writ- 
er’s New York Times percentage survey 
disclosed that, of 73 independent colleges 
for women, 8 reported increases in enroll- 
ment, 25 approximately the same enroll- 
ment as in 1941, and 40 decreases, some of 
the last being as heavy as 15, 20, and 25 
per cent. The present numerical survey 
for women taking arts and science courses 
in 84 coeducational universities shows a de- 
crease of 2.9 per cent as compared with 
1941. In 46 universities under public con- 
trol the 28,409 women in arts and sciences 
are .37 per cent more than a year ago. In 
38 universities under private control, the 
20,624 women students represent a decrease 
of 1.2 per cent. These are distinetly lighter 
losses than those for men students in arts 
and sciences in coeducational universities. 
The decrease in men is 8.5 per cent. In 48 
coeducational universities under public con- 
trol, the 34,979 men students in arts and 
sciences are 9.3 per cent lower than in 1941. 
In 50 under private control the 41,384 men 
represent a decrease of 7.9 per cent. 


STATEMENT OF Basis or THIS STUDY 


This 1942 study of enrollment is based 
upon the lists of institutions accredited by 
regional associations and compiled by the 
Council on Medical Edueation of the 
American Medical Association. It includes 
universities and senior colleges approved 
by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, the Northwestern Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sece- 
ondary Schools, and the institutional mem- 
bers of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. All the 
universities and senior colleges in the AMA 
compiled list were invited to report their 
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enrollments ; nearly all responded. Of the 
667 institutions reporting, about 250 are 
also on the accepted list of the Association 
of American Universities, a national list. 

In Table I, the classification is in aceord- 
ance with the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Col- 
leges. There are distinet advantages for 
comparison in bringing together data of 
institutions which are alike in organization 
and purpose. Should there be any misin- 
terpretations in the classifications of Table 
I, the writer will welcome suggestions from 
the heads of the institutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student to- 
tals according to the accepted geographical 
divisions of the United States. 

Table III gives figures in detail for 30 
universities which have been included for 
many years in statistical articles in Science 
and later in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Table IV shows comparisons in enroll- 
ment for 1941 and 1942 in classified institu- 
tions. 

Table V presents the 25 largest institu- 
tions of the United States reporting in this 
study. 

Table VI presents an analysis of fresh- 
man enrollments of 1941 and 1942 in 656 
institutions. 

In all tables there is a differentiation 
between the enrollment of full-time and 
part-time undergraduates. Tor this series 
the full-time student is defined as a student 
who has completed a high-school course and 
is devoting substantially his full time to 
study during the collegiate year. The stu- 
dent whose main time and attention are 
given to some other employment and who 
takes only late-afternoon, evening, and Sat- 
urday classes is listed as a part-time stu- 
dent. The grand-total figures for 1942 in- 
clude full-time students, part-time students, 
and summer-session students of 1942 (de- 
ducting duplicates), but do not include 
extension and correspondence students, who 
are, however, recorded in Table III. It is 
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understood here that extension and corre- 
spondence work is in courses not leading to 
a deevree, whereas part time courses do so 


count. 


A Suarp Drop In EVENING COLLEGE 
ISNROLLMENT 


A decrease of 30.8 per cent in attendance 
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this fall as compared with a year ago was 


reported at the recent meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of University Evening Colleges at 


Buffalo, N 
is 61,543, 


1 ¢ 


or 


In 


27.376 fewer 


than 


in 


37 institutions the total 


1941. 


Only one institution, Hunter College, has 


an inerease, 2 per cent. 


Chief causes given 


for the decline in enrollment were the pres- 


TABLE I 


AND LARGE 


both men 


I. UNIVERSITIES 














] UNDbDI PuBsLtic CONTROI 
| 

= 7. ~ 

Institution L 2 as a& 

SS 3% 

To Ti 
(. C. of New York M 7,754 998 
Indiana [ : 5,912 5O5 
Louisiana State | 5.614 621 
Miami [ 2,957 15 
Michigan State ¢ : 6,100 iS2 
Montana State I 1,120 S4 
Ohio State | striae 11,152 1,144 
Ohio I 2,754 245 
Oregon State C Sia te 3,969 390 
Pennsvivania State C 6,714 t1Z 
tate C. of Washington 8,596 245 
I Akron . k 1,179 > 
I f Alabama eee ia va £20 é 
U. of Arizona 2179 84 
U. of Arkansas » OGO 187 
lL. of California IS.364 381 
Berkeley Campus 10,827 1072 
Los Ang ‘ss Campus GH95S nO? 
Other Campuses 979 S07 
U. of Cincinnati : 1ODD 600 
ft Colorado SOS 20 
U. of Delaware TS4 Lit 
I of Florida 2,603 180 
l of Georgia vey WB 0D 
U.ofidaho ..... 1.986 186 
U. of Mlinois 11,294 1,713 
U. of lowa 357 RS 
U. of Kansas s OST 92 
U. of Kentucky ...... 2 604 32 
U. of Louisville 1.805 3805 
U. of Maine at on 1,858 169 
lt. of Maryland 1,104 93 
U.of Michigan .. 9,880 800 
lof Minnesota. . 11.859 Q75 
lof Mississippi .... 1,158 95 
U'. of Missouri wae 5,058 382 
U.of Nebraska ..... 5,270 $53 
U. of Nevada TS7 82 
t. of New Hampshire. 1,895 211 
U. of New Mexico ... 1.078 116 
U.of N. Carolina .... 3,319 334 
U.of N. Dakota 115 
U. of Oklahoma f 290 
U. of Oregon sates 935 230 
l'".of S. Carolina .... 1,654 105 
U.of S. Dakota 717 100 
U. of Tennessee 3,090 265 
U. of Texas ' aye 8,195 633 
U.of Toledo. sees 1,581 32 
U. of Utah 3,523 I82 
Ll. of Vermont 1,211 216 
U. of Virginia M 061 306 
LU. of Washington 7,293 a ae 
UD, of Wichita ..ceee. } + 2,363 65 
l of Wisconsin ° 9,088 1,128 
'.of Wyoming ...... 1,444 135 
Wayne I Meee sk , 5,854 812 
West Virginia | na 2,517 270 


Totals 230,977 308,680 23,349 


INSTITUTIONS 


and women, 


OF 


COMPLEX 


unless otherwise indicated) 


2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 








ORGANIZATION 








= 
ne n 
Institution i 2 BS r= 
To mee 
moeton ©. B .icwaas ye WA 2,828 
5 Sa eae 4.550 9,072 
Brigham Young ..... _ 1,526 Ry @ 8 | 
PR ec skoslaseee - 2,115 2,115 
Catholie U. of America — 1,397 3,523 
CAQTER ©)., BOAGB. 2 ce : — ID8 494 
COMMMDIS: © 6 ccitecions 10,710 19,922 
CUENIE se i slot aiens 6,479 7,308 
COOIBDTOR: 6.650.400: 0 a0 + — 1,468 1,819 
Dartmouth M ....... 2.068 071 
ge gi) Si rare eee 2,095 ean 
SSA rr en 1,023 1.947 
RNNL Get catch ano cate eta 3,401 5,054 
eee 1,217 1,801 
POCGRRR RM ovicccvuc 2,744 4.987 
Georgetown ee 1,820 1,980 
George Washington .. - 1,455 7,612 
Harvard 1 Dna ecard 6,583 8401 
meewara UU. ..éwseaes + } 1,432 2.463 
Johns Hopkins ..... 1,275 3, 
a Serre t 1,739 pH 
RAOPOMR, TE. 66.0000 8 ss 3,654 ‘, 
BAOONR, GIRS i000 vie<s 834 ‘i 
MATQURtA « .6:6'5:00 sos + — 3,422 4, 
mew work W,. a s:62 ss - T108E 25. 
Northwestern ....... 6.10L 14, 
Princeton M .....<.. - - 2,477 2; 
Rice Institute ....... - 1,323 1, 
ol SEE ee + — 2,791 4, 
et. CME DE). hice 3,449 6, 
Southern Methodist... — — 1,701 3, 
UC) ys iar - — 3,599 4 
PT OCUMS 668i si deisd ties -- 5,465 6 
i a re ee 4,623 6 
BNI? CSRS a acccece & + 4 2,304 y 
ore 3,028 4, 
oe 4 — 1,583 3, 
U. OF CRICESO 2.02 ee> 4,907 8, 
I. OF DOUVEr ..ccves - — 1,548 3, 
Us. OF Beetrent nk ceces - — 1,877 3,18 
U. of Kansas City ... 845 1,588 
U.of Notre Dame M.. — 4 3,168 5,019 
U. of Pennsylvania ... — — 6,245 10,385 
U. of Pittsburgh ..... _-_ — 5,126 10,527 
U. of Riehmond..... _-_ — 
U. of Rochester ..... _- —- 
U. of Southern Califor- 

RO a 5S aaa ch otk ahs -- 4,325 
Wf | + + 1,737 
Washington U. ...... - 3,432 
Western Reserve .... — — 2,938 7,029 
i SR Porerarars are - - 4,945 4,943 

DPE ovis ksnie'e eee 158,674 266,706 





T=} 


Teaching 


Staff 


26,65 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


; Il. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled, unless otherwise indicated) 
(Pub = Publicly controlled Ww = Men, W = Women) 














= 
: ; $e z 1 £ 
Institution 1 2 = Institution » 2 as as S 
en 7 ™ y 2 ra ¥ 
Abilene Christian C. . 4 524 717 39 C. of Notre Dame W. 246 274 1 
AGCRDEE WE ccc csiccss $28 14 43 C. of Puget Sound ... BOD 573 37 
Agnes Scott W ...cee + + 199 510 48 C, of St. Benedict Wo. 191 290 36 
Alabama Pub. W .... 504 S86 4 C. of St. Catherine W. D2 SSY no 
Albertus Magnus .... + 152 164 38 CL of St. Elizabeth W. HS SS6 72 
ee eee + 723 727 50 C. of St. Francis ..... 174 00 5 
BINIM  6,5 6c Shen vee - . 381 185 32 C. of St. Rose W .... 309 DT 37 
BENOND Us 6a sec we aie 197 572 74 C. of St. Scholastica. 104 5O2 36 
fj, + } THT 900 55 Cc. of St. Teresa W ... 829 TOA 39 
PIM 70 Cresta Sie a ores 272 312 2506 C. of St. Thomas M .. 722 781 44 
American: Tat. Cy «0+ - +4 548 1,037 31 C. of the Holy Names 
American. UW. ios ess 270 1,689 87 WO wcacees weewmes:s 253 143 32 
RENE cide hes ous T98 S50 7S C. of the Pacific ..... 297 D4l 59 
BI 6 6.66 0h eh e 4 + 782 T92 54 Ph | re S24 S857 66 
RE. 68S 52 171 95 Core Ge. 4c esesas 627 SOI GS 
a 00 343 31 Columbia C. W ..... 290 311 2 
A TIMOR Ee 6c ciseers 157 939 34 COMOOTUEN 6 vite scwess 505 542 Bs 
Augustana, Ill. ..... - 5S1 961 52 Connecticut C. W 749 S60 SO 
Augustana, S. D. .... 4 | 197 637 3: Compare Wit cccnes 339 369 38 
RUSGUR, 60 osc ee kas - 114 155 0) Cornell C. of Iowa .. t 632 672 1S 
|. RS Rae eae 298 312 30 Culver-Stockton ..... 240 240 24 
Baldwin-Wallace .... 574 703 34 Dakota Wesleyan ... } 240 328 29 
ol aut <a - 594 670 47 DBVIINON. TP kc ccees t 680 THQ 16 
BeIMAVER ©. xu selec + 235 284 29 PSIG Bi. Sc etme } } 915 925 71 
SPIN ee So reece \aceuare.e's + 519 559 44 BN, koe es Schieeo8 1.358 1397 06 
BORROtG WF os diweccs + 4 379 490 29 FIR av been eee s 1S6 noo a 
Bennington W ...... 4 + 301 361 45 Perera i sic aces eis } PSO S2t 22 
IONE: 6 a tae 45.04 0% 250 + 833 937 50 ER ve tren eneees { 224 269 24 
Hemme Fett ©. i. cease 167 170 »0 Dominican C. of San 
Bethany, Kans. ..... _ 209 244 29 MORE Gch ewuenweee 159 376 37 
Bethany, W. Va. .... — 4 401 427 3 BOR one wore eaiec } $i} 146 ts) 
| a re -_ — 240 330 26 Be sar acs 'o6 i oe-e ae 383 116 10 
Billings Poly. Inst. .. _ 313 518 32 PS ko. ecco 68 12] 126 18 
Birmingham-Southern — - 63 831 60 Dunbarton U. ....... 104 257 18 
Blue Mountain ..... 275 383 26 Duquesne U. ..... ee OST 2, 203 
Bowdoin M ......... - 583 618 64 D’Youville W ....... 292 29 
Bowling Green Pub. -- - 1,377 1,932 92 i, 3 33 
Bradley Poly. Inst. - 685 1,034 63 MRNIRREIONE «. «4.0; wsceiececes 335 24 
een WH . .ccascces -_ - 291 359 40 a a 271 17 
Bridgewater «..css0s 236 256 26 ROMA s are td sit4ee%s 377 nd 26 
Brooklyn C. Pub .... : . 6.141 9,372 417 Emmanuel W ....... 525 525 50 
Bryn Mawr W ...s.. = 576 638 87 Emmanuel Missionary t 147 536 31 
Bucemen GU... vesevcte - 1,283 1.516 91 EXmory & Henry ..... 189 256 13 
cl 1,332 2,560 116 Erskine ............ 228 240 21 
Vara aes + - 519 662 26 IWGP CRNO 6 6 0606 hee 390 996 18 
ee SS eee = — 677 1,513 Bie RO ec cece Sc oes 636 1.885 149 
COOMME UD - cs e0cee sees : 742 875 17 lei) renee 182 322 16 
CN ii ona evs 4 + SOC 912 , 3 1Ov noel 1G 
Carroll, Mont. M.... — _ 1 127 Flora Macdonald C. .. 275 275 26 
Carroll, Wise. ....... - — } 471 Florida S. C. for W 
Carson-Newman ..... -_ — 3! 451 WE ob i bre aoa ues 1,797 2,328 153 
Pe eres — - 2 270 Franklin C. of Ind. .. 290 299 28 
pe er son eal 3 502 Franklin & Marshall V 668 T63 $2 
COMUIGHEEY occ cvaces -_ —- 397 447 d rresenoe 5. C. Pub. .... 1,392 1,772 110 
Central, Iowa ...«.. - 279 350 24 WRU o's '6: 67 4's! ware. oie: SO4 1,111 59 
Central, MG... sossse< - 545 606 37 CE cai eae kanes ; 119 722 32 
Central Y. M. C. A. .. + - 643 2 449 110 Georgetown ........ 156 27 24 
Gee nc 5 > erases — . 253 36 3 George Pepperdine ... 359 388 31 
Citadel Pub. M ..... + 4 1,951 102 George Williams ..... 152 2 17 
Cane © Te és ees 381 17 Georgia S. C. for Wo 
Cieree ©. WW 6k cccwes 249 40 cy | Se 948 1,388 101 
ME, x sian alee a eaeteceé is - — 623 58 Georgia State W's © 
Ce Oe wake eee oa ks - 240 31 OPE eee 247 
Ce a aed atee ss _- — 621 44 Georgian Court W ... 150 
NS a eee - — 875 76 «©6- Gettysburg M ....... } { 670 
C. Misericordia W ... - - 194 10 Gonsags U. M ...... SSO 1, 
C. of Charleston Pub.. 296 20 Good Coumeel ...cees ISO 
C. of Chestnut Hill W~- - 292 14 CG i eesncenes 254 
Cae Be ove acess _ 268 25 CRC OE a wreccacdes tS4 
C. of Medical Evangel- Greensboro W ...... 340 
Pre re } + 495 195 370 oj | ea 500 
C. of Mt. St. Joseph-on Grove City C. ... 20 S06 
the-Onio Wa. .scces + t 28: 596 44 ot sera 289 
C. of Mt. St. Vincent W — 4 649 46 Gustavus Adolphus .. ; $82 
C. of New Rochelle W 4 + 783 58 Hamilton M ........ +14 
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Institution 1 


Hamline U. .. 
Hampden-Sydney M.. 


Hastings 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
Hendrix 
Hillsdale 
Hiram 
Hobart 
Hofstra C 
oT) =r 
Holy Cross M 
Hood W 
Hope aiieideide 
Houghton 


Pub. W 
Huntingdon ©. W 
RN nig aires cnle coriue % 
lo) oe 7 
Illinois Wesleyan t 
Immaculata W TES oma 
Immaculate Heart W. 
Incarnate Word W 
Iowa Wesleyan 
James Millikan I 
Jamestown ... cove 
John B. Stetson t 
John Carroll U. M... 
Jobnson C, Smith U. . 
eucson ©. W ...s's 
a ae er 
Kalamazoo 

Kent State I 
Kentucky State ..... 
Kentucky Wesleyan C 
Kenyon M 
Keuka W 
King C 
Knox % 
Knoxville 
afayette M 
a Grange C 
ake Erie 
waike Forest 
sander C. W 


La Mee Pee eee 
ebanon Valley 

ye * eee a 
enoir-Rhyne 
imestone W . 
Anecoln Memorial lt 
Ancoln [ Mo 
Ancoln U., Pa. HM... 
Aindenwood VW 

infield 


OTAS cer erisvecenotevese 
oretta Heights W 
GEIMARS ©). és e 000s - 
ouisville Mun, C. for 
Negroes +o ao 
Loyola C., Md. M 
Loyola U. Cal. M 
suther 
Lynchburg ....ccee- 
Macalester ..ccseccece + t 
McPherson 
Madison 
Manchester nee 6s 
Manhattan ....... — - 
Manhattanville C. of 

the Sacred Heart W + 
PERTOOUIB. cca ccesdsr -_ — 
Marshall Pub. ...... — 





H65 


398 


246 
1,049 





— 


—_ 


_ 


— 
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Institution 


Mary Baldwin W .... 
Marygrove W 
Mary Hardin-Baylor 
EN ee 
Marylhurst W 
Marymount, Kans. W 
Marymount, N. Y. W 
Maryville C., Mo. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Marywood W 
SS el | ores a 
Mereyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Middlebury 
Milligan C. 
eee 
ee 
Milwaukee-Downer W 
Missiesinpt Co. 6 ccs oc 
Mississippi S. C. for 
Be rere re 
Missouri Valley...... 
Monmouth 
Moravian M 
Morehouse 
PROUPAD © <5. 6 obese 0 0 
Morningside ........ 
Morris Brown 
Mount Angel ........ 
Mount Holyoke W 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W ..... 
Mount St. Mary’s, Md. 
WU 


Mount St. Scholastica 
Mh ta hiatal ote 19a 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg M 
Mundelein 
Muskingum: . 4.20.0. 
Narareth. Ky. .iis.0 
Nazareth, Mich. W 
Nazareth, N. Y. W 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
PNGIUMOTEY ii ciee s5 wae 
N. Y. S. C. for Teachers 
Niagara U. M ....... 
North Carolina C. for 
are 
North Central 
Northwest 
Norwich OU. 2.4.08 
Notre Dame C. W 
| ee 
Oecidental ..c.cccocs 
Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Ottawa U. 
Otterbein 
Ouachita 


Nazarene. . 


Pacific Union buaeeks ae 
Pacifie U. 


are 
Pennsylvania C, for W 
Phillips U 
ReOOMOME Ca s-c0s 00s 
Prairie View S. C. 

Presbyterian C. 
NER | 6 o's wre wos" 
Providence M 
Queens C. W 
Radctifte W ...ceces 
Randolph-Macon M 

Randolph-Macon W .. 
Reed 
Regis W 


to 


Students 
Full-time 


Students All- | 


Resident 


roy 
a 
7 
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Teaching 
Staff 


wm NO GO CO ND CO ora) 
1 te 
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Institution 


Ripon 
ReGONS Be occ ccce8c 
Rockford W 
Rockhurst M 
PRIUS, a bo ibe news 
NS Maas cece s 
Rosemont W ....c- 
Russell Sage W ..... 
St. Ambrose M 
St. Anselem’s C. 
St. Augustine’s ...... 
St. Benedict’s M 
St. Bonaventure M 
St. Francie BM ..cess 
St. Joseph, Conn. .... 
St. Joseph’s, Md. W .. 
St. Joseph's, N. Y. W 
St. Joseph’s, Pa. M 
St. Lawrence U. 
St. Mactim’® 2 .icccs< 
St. Mary of the Springs 
Ww 


St. Mary's Calo 6.6.0: 
St. Mary’s, Minn. M.. 
St. Mary’s of Notre 
ere 
St. Mary’s U.. Tex. 
St. Michael’s M 
St. Norbert M 
A Aree 
St. Patrick’s M 
St. Peter’s M 
St. Vineemt MW ..ccce 
St. Xavier, Ill. W 
a + 
San Francisco C. for W 
San Francisco S. C. 
a Se OR or aera 
Sarah Lawrence W 
Scarritt C. 
Scripps W 
SNE gs ov aS: 60 wcackvenete 
Seattle Pacific 
Seton Trill W 
MO le eo eaeacecs 
a eee 
Siena Heights 
Simmons C. W 
Simpson C. W 
Skidmore W 
REE UWE cn ec 80-56 
Southwestern, Kans. 
Southwestern, Tenn. 
Southwest La. Inst. 
Lo) RP rae 
Southwestern U., Texas 
Spelman 


Spring Hill MW .....-. 
Susquehanna U. é 
Swarthmere ...scce< 
Sweet Briar W ..... 
TRACERS. .cccccoces 
WUNEG Foss caves eee 
Tennessee C. W ..... 
Texas Christian U. 

Texas College ...... 
Texas S. C. for W 


Pub. 
Texas Wesleyan C., 
The Saint Mary W .. 
Tillotson ....---eee- 
Tougalood ....-ceeees 
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342 
1,036 
149 
382 
408 





266 
437 
136 


TABLE I—(Continued) 





1,049 


9 


moor 
meade: 


wth 


Institution 


Transylvania ....... 
Trinity, Conn. M.... 
Trinity, D. C. W 
Prinity Uy... vcceeces 
Tusculum 
Union, Ky. 
Union, N. Y. M 
Himom ti. TOMER. <<cce 
}. of Chattanooga 
J.of Dayton .......-. 
1, of Dubuque 
1, of Miami 
1. of Newark 
1. of Omaha 
1. of Portland 
1. of Redlands 
}.of San Francisco M 
1. of Santa Clara ¥.. 
’. of Seranton M 
}. of the South M 
J}. of Tulsa 
Upsala ..ccccscceees 
VPSIMUE: 2ccc ce wewtee 
Mo.) ri 
Valparaiso U. ....... 
WeeeRS We 6 cs ob eens 
Villa Maria W ...... 
Villanova Wf ....rceccee 
Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M 
Va. S. C. for Negroes 
Va. Union U. ..-..-- 
Wale De 5 ccc tecrcs 
Wagner Mem. Lu- 
theran 
Wake Forest M ..... 
Walla Walla 
Washburn U. 
Washington : 
Washington and Jef 
forsee BE wccccsves 
Washington and Lee 


— a tp, pn i 


Wellesley W .ccsses 
A, eae eri 
Wesleyan C. W 
Wesleyan U. M 
Western C. W .cccee 
Western Maryland 
Westminster, Mo. M. 
Westminster, Pa. ... 
W. Va. State C. Pub. 
W. Va. Wesleyan C. . 
Wheaton, Ill. 
Wheaton, Mass. W 
Whitman 
Whittier 
Whitworth 
Wilberforce 
WHI ooo wees cee 
Willamette U. 
William Jewell 
William and Mary 
William Smith W 
Williams M 
Wilson W 
Winthrop Pub. W 
Wittenberg 
Wofford M 
Woman's C. U. 
C. Pub. W 
Xavier U., La. ...... 
Xavier U., Ohio M 
Yankton 
Totals 
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324 25 
1,251 148 
668 39 
805 65 
368 25 
750 io 
TO5 5oO 
150 35 
1,511 178 
253 Ad 
150 16 
816 i4 
10 39 
714 58 
326 19 
632 1 
895 45 
444 25 
1,422 68 
$65 60 
43 
50 
20 
710 78 
780 Py 
647 
451 8 
1,681 81 
194 42 
7T80 x 
353 47 
1,839 110 
R64 54 
567 20 
2,727 169 
R80 58 
1,369 71 
274 30 


~f . 
} 294,230 21,661 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
II. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
n= 
Institution 2 = Institution 1 2 
vA 
4. & M. ¢ rexas Mm, Car. B.C. of Ae. & 
Pub : 6.444 7.831 ,O8 engineering Pub. 
A.& T. C. of N. Caro N. Dakota Ag. C. 
na SO4 1,293 19 Northeastern U. .... + 
Ala Polytech I Oklahoma A. & M. 
Put ‘ 5 601 799 207 ay ER Re: eae 3,822 4,850 356 
Aleorm A. & M, ¢ 10 650 13 Poly. Inst. of Brook 
Calif. Inst. Tech. M 808 S98 208 ae ea 762 3.358 180 
Carnegie Tech 2.26 5,415 242 Purdue Pub. ....+. + 6,296 7,447 O77 
Case of Ay Scien Rensselaer Poly. Inst. 
V 1,034 1,756 108 MP eis tetecedrs heres Wie esac 1,469 1,533 170 
Clarkson ¢ of Tech Rhode Island S. C 
Vv 644 644 13 ie RR OO Ee 933 992 108 
Clemson A. & M. Co Rose Polytech. Inst. 
ley Pub. M 5 2 oot 2,471 Ce | ee eee eee - 300 300 8 
Colo. S. of Mines Pub S. Dakota S. C. of Ag. 
V 651 696 70 Ye: - - 1,176 1,326 140 
Colorado S. ¢ f A. & S. Dakota S. of Mines 
M. A. Pub 1,606 ee 141 “yA erent 4 + $25 156 36 
Drexel Inst. of Tech 1.879 99 123 Southern U. Pub $55 112 69 
Florida A. & M, ¢ SO9 1,718 86 State A. & M. C. (S. 
Georgia S. of Tech Why. Sint cata he arvav atg eins ol ib - 826 2,077 58 
Pub. M fg 2,514 059 175 Stevens Inst. of Tech 
Georgia S. C. Pub 173 922 34 Be shot ered cccewsce Aiaceherecd + 713 1,060 62 
Hampton Inst 1,053 1,618 125 Tenn. Poly. Inst. ... 585 686 36 
I}iinois Inst. of Tech 2,544 $494 40 Texas C. of A. & Ind. 
Iowa S. (. of Ag. & a eee tee 602 1,078 66 
M \. Pub vis 5,944 7,079 172 Texas ¢ of Mines & 
Kans. S. C. of Ag. & PG. Sievers arene ws tere oes - - 792 1,133 57 
Ap. Se. Pub Pa 241 3, 721 325 Texas Tech. C. Pub. . 2,788 3,658 187 
Lo ina Polytech. Tuskegee Inst. ..... _ — 1,275 1,680 181 
Inst. Pub ah 1334 1,608 105 ae Coast Guard 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. M 020 3,020 551 Academy Pub. M .. — + 340 1,452 88 
Ma S.C. Pub .s 1,281 1,370 155 U. S. Mil. Acad. Pub. 
Mich. C. of M. & Tech Pe ee eee + +- 2,485 2,485 339 
Pub <- : 7635 871 72 if S. Naval Acad. 
Mississippi S. C. Pub 1,664 2,348 120 Pub. BE ivkccciicens — + 3,025 3,326 393 
Montana S. of Mines Utah S. Ag. C. Pad. . - 1,629 1,988 143 
a a a ar 206 99 24 Va. Poly. Inst. Pub. . + + 3,499 3,543 275 
Montana S. C. Pub. . 1,454 1,563 112 Worcester Polytech. 
Newark C. of Engi a See hee - —- 651 632 69 
neering pabartaees 795 1,002 75 Ds 25. 6 an achat ns 91,947 117,573 8,935 
New Mexico CC. of Ag 
& M. A. Pub 602 716 82 
TABLE I—(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. TEACHERS COLLEGES 
a 
to Ne nB wo 
y é sti j 9 ie ~ 5 i=] 
Institution 2 = Institution 1 2 a5 £0 = 
Se os sz TH 
Sa al 52 Ss 
Bn Tafa Lm Bn 
Ala. S I ( Flor Delta S. T. C., Pub —_ — 192 348 34 
nee, Pub : 301 643 28 East Carolina T. C., 
Ala. S. T. C., Jack it eee ere nee — — 1,013 1,252 74 
onville, Pub. .... 140 386 17 Fayetteville S. T. C., 
ae: BR. TA Living 1, SARA 576 914 27 
ton . + 109 109 Fort Hays Kans. S. C 
Ala Ss I ( Troy 4 a) i ; ee Se, > 
Pub , 160 126 ” SABA ee - — 695 1,467 Ti 
ico a Oe ‘ ‘ “0 Fort Valley S.C..... — — 304 = 1,056 30 
iff, Pub " 230 197 35 George Peabody C. for 
aavenk NN a GPM ae a ee —_ — 543 1,936 94 
Put 120 849 0 Georgia T. C., Pub. . - — 160 452 27 
Chicago T. ¢ 1,277 043 75 0©0s Great Falls C. of Ed. ' 422 703 34 
Colo. SS. ¢ ‘ hd Harris T. C., Pwd. _- — 537 539 40 
Put 197 101 Henderson S. T. C.,, 
Concord 8. T. ¢ Pub $24 822 31 PR sivaxcn eww sane - — 400 660 39 
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= 
2S bo nt 
Institution i 2 as AS Institution hos a5 
s= ge z= 
AS BT As 
Holy Names S. C. .. - 104 235 1 Nebr. S. T. ¢ Kear 
Tt. S. N. U., Carbon vs fay | re 525 
Gale, Pen. 5 scc:6:0 eee 1,428 2,533 142 Nebr. S. T. ¢ Peru 
ri. Ss. N. ft Normal 1 re 86 
oR ee Seer ne - 1,314 2.200 141 Nebr. S. T. C., Wayne 
I. S.. 2.4 Eastern, i | SPR eCrecr rere 194 
PS, 6 4s eeles cmanee 615 1,326 78 Ne Be A Mont 
Ill. S. T. C., Northern, cinir, Ped: ....<- 696 
a, Se ee ee - 803 1,501 77 N; J. 8. ae rren 
Ill. S. T. C., Western, WO MEE. sc osacnews 736 
PR i pclae eee 6 _ + 722 1,903 76 New Mexico, High 
Indiana S. T. C., Pub - - 1,267 2.058 115 ee 151 
jowa 8. T. C., Pub. .. = + 1,353 3,189 140 Pa. S. T. ¢., Indiana 1,151 
Kansas S. T. C., Em Pa. .§S. FT. C.,. Ship 
DOLG, PAW. 6.04555 —_ — 761 1,474 99 DONGUUIE, «keccs cs 289 
Kansas 8S. T. C., Pitts Sam Houston S. T. C., 
a Se — — 758 1,584 421 |. | ea ee ee : 717 
Kentucky S. T. C., S. D.-S. T. C. North, 
Eastern, Pub. .... -_ — 654 Lie 75 Aberdeen, Pub. ... 143 
Kentucky 8S. T. C, Stephen F. Austin S 
Western, Pub. .... 945 1,398 106 We, Gi AO, (Kcececcss 175 
Fe Se. a eee - 883 1,549 115 PECGUE BRE). ka0'5.0:0 00 5ol 
Mary Washington ( Sul Ross S. T., Pub 257 
WON oa 5 od We acs ois 1,310 1,945 75 Tenn. S. T. C., John 
Memphis State College 679 1,000 $1 sow City, Pat.. .... 144 
Michigan (C. of Ed., Tenn. S. T. C., Mur 
Central, Pub. ..... - ~ 853 1,653 106 freesboro, Pub. . 329 
Michigan S. N. C., Texas S. T. C., East 
1 Singhs teat RSME Ning Se 1.087 1.880 176 PS 3 ok eer wes 975 
Michigan C. of Ed., Texas S. T. ¢ North, 
Northern, Pub. ... - - 374 798 52 a eer eee 2,191 
Michigan S. T. C., Texas S. T. ¢ South 
Western, Pub. - 1,908 2,613 214 WON s PEO. 6 tess ss TOO 
Minnesota S. T. C., Va. 5. E C., Parm 
Duluth, Pub. ..... _ 396 689 18 Werle), POR ccccecs 798 
Minnesota S. T. C., Wan. oe, Ube. Rad 
Mankato, Pub. .... - — 504 1,014 57 fOrd, PUG, cccuces 1 
Minnesota S. T. C,, Wash. of Ed., 
Winona, Pub. .... - — 366 637 49 Western Belling 
Miss. Southern e.. ee Pr se o00 os res) 
ERM <a. ace)b. a6 aes ee 6 — - 297 676 51 Wash. C. of Ed., East 
Missouri 3S: f. C., ern, Cheney ...... 350 
Central, Pub. ..... - 615 1,417 78 Wash. C. of KEd., 
Missouri S. T. y Central, Ellensburg, 
Northeast, Pub -_ = §92 1,414 8 BUS te wre eee oe Maew 164 
Missouri S. T. (C,, West Liberty S. T. ©. 14 
Northwest, Pub , 553 L.13F 7 Winston-Salem T. CC. . D544 
Missouri S. T. C.,, wae: & =. C,. La 
Southeast, Pub. —— 801 1,493 57 Croase, Pub. ..«..- 556 
Missouri 8S: TFT. C,, Wee S&S EH C, Mi 
Southwest, Pub. - 917 2.064 79 waukee, Pub. ..... 1,113 
Montana S. N. C.,, Wise. S. FT. C., Osh 
| | a SG Pale ee - — 81 163 17 kook, Puts .6«- : iS4 
Morehead S. T. C.,, Wise. S. T. ¢ River 
See eer — - 240 680 1 Pare, PUR. 2 ccccce 109 
Murray S. T. C., Pub. — - 625 916 52 Wise. S. T. Supe 
Nebr. S. T. C., Chad- Se 6 6p pees 145 
POR, POO sideses ss - = 250 4176 10 ORME 6 beccsaeenes 10,382 


sure of overtime work in local 


industries ; 


the eall to armed service; competition of 


tuition-free federal courses; 


tioning. 


ESMWT and 


Exelusive of 


and 


other 


vas ra- 


non- 


eredit, non-tuition courses, the enrollments 


and percentage decreases were reported by 


universities as follows: Akron, 1,302, 28 per 
cent; Boston University, 1,165, 43 per cent ; 
Brooklyn College, 3,761, 34 per cent; Buf- 





falo, 2,100, 
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é aching 


22 per cent; California, 3,081, 


40 per cent; Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1,041, 39 per cent ; Case School, 804, 4 
per cent; University of Cincinnati, 4,110, 
30 per cent; College of the City of New 
York, 4,618, 32 per cent; Cleveland College 


Reserve, 


of Western 
Columbia University, 


2.845, 30 


2,979, 22 


per 
per 


cent; 


cent; 


University of Denver, 319, 36 per cent ; Uni- 
versity of Detroit, 171, 15 per cent ; Evans- 
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TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 





Division and State a 
d - a 
oa > 
- or oO 
Pe oo = 
(1) New England ...... 41 50,873 48,722 4.228 
ee rere 4 3,927 3,656 6.901 
New Hampshire ... 3 4,579 4,164 9.063 
ar 5 3,143 2991 4.836 
Massachusetts coe AD Zelpel 46 58! 
Rhode Island ..... 3 4,197 7 
Connecticut ...... 7 7,986 





105 149,719 


(2) Middle Atlantic .... 
. 4 46 88,893 82 


New York 


New Jersey ...... 11 9,437 10,11 5 
Pennsylvania ..... 48 51,389 48,15 6.301 
(3) East North Central.. 119 177,941 165,111 1.590 
SO <a sence new soe 35 48,723 43,718 10.272 
CST eee re 17 23,804 23.223 2.441 
PEE \coavesie aes 33. «49,932 46,067 7.741 
i aa 19 34,002 32,905 3.226 
Wy SOOT 5 6a > 0s 15 21,480 19,198 10.62- 
(4) West North Central. 95 101,157 91,416 9.630 
DELMMOSOTA ...0ccsec 16 22,080 19,876 9.982 
SS eae 17 20,843 19,133 8.204 
BEIOOOUTE occ ecee 23 23,525 21,032 10.597 
North Dakota ..... 3 3,420 3,063 10.439 
South Dakota .. 8 4,401 3,829 12,997 
PROTONEE 26000668 11 11,438 9,932 13.167 
BNE vada ose 17 15,450 14,55 5.819 
(5) South Atlantic .... 117 101,668 93,470 8.064 
EIRIRWALG 6.5 cceces 1 878 784 10.706 
MEATVIEDG .icccccr 12 12,534 11.702 6.638 
District of Columbia 7 7,216 6,833 5.308 
WARMED 5 50.4. 0/510.0 0 < 22 17,025 16,446 3.401 
West Virginia ..... 7 6,472 5.632 12.979 
North Carolina .... 24 22,629 20,714 8.463 
South Carolina .... 16 12,885 12,211 5.231 
SEM, So a asia x's 22 14,017 12,260 12.535 
Jy Sees 6 8,012 6.888 4.029 


40,759 13.476 


(6) East South Central... 63 47,107 
Kentucky ...ccceoe 16 12,115 9,851 18.688 
a reer ere 23 13,869 12,304 11.284 
SS reer eee 13 14,069 12,593 10.491 
Mississippi ....... 11 7,054 6,011 14.786 
(7) West South Central. 47 67,050 56,302 16.030 
vo) rar 5 1,197 3.723 11.294 
DOMISIERR onc veces 11 18,604 15,735 15.421 
Oklahoma .... oF 4 2,447 9,360 24.801 
EE Pe rea 27 31,802 27,484 13.578 
(8) Mountdlea. ..csccccs 26 33,325 28,210 15.349 
eS * re 7 4,602 3,703 19.535 
DONE er caleba eco 3 3,093 2,666 13.805 
WHOMMES .eccsece 1 1,851 1,444 21.988 
CEG. 4 do tcc ees 7 10,435 9,122 12.583 
New Mexico ...... i] 2440 1,831 24.959 
eae 1 2,474 2,179 11.924 
LO 3 7,493 6,478 13.546 
Ee a ree 1 937 787 16.009 
(9) GeO 6g kes assewess 45 42,163 36,210 14.119 
Washington ...... 12 9,144 7.739 15.365 
Oe a a ee 9 10,674 9,490 11.092 
RRA ONNU vw a'ese's's 24 22,345 18,981 15.055 


ville College, 482, 28 per cent; University 
of Georgia, 1,242, 25 Illinois 
1,029, 52 per cent; University of 


per cent; 
Tech., 
Louisville, 796, 35 per cent; Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, 451, 32 per cent; 
Newark College of Engineering, 669, 45 
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TABLE IV 


1941 and 1942 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-Time Enrollment 





Classification 1941 1942 

55 Universities, public ...... 256,689 230,977 

51 Universities, private ..... 171,141 158,674 
430 Colleges of Arts and Sci- 

MND ara chalga ahaa a aratave < 236,784 215,888 

53 Technological Institutions. 97,198 91,947 

78 Teachers Colleges ....... 63,780 49,436 

825,592 746,922 


MF ROUND cee res eaisw cin seie 


Totals of Students, Full-time and Part-time 








Classification 1941 1942 

55 Universities, public ...... 361,959 308,680 

51 Universities, private ..... 310,962 266,706 
430 Colleges of Arts and Sci- 

MEME 60 35 4a be siccmaee s 326,983 292,204 

53 Technological Institutions. 129,728 117,573 

78 Teachers Colleges ....... 119,383 90,686 

ie) | ey Sree a re 1,249,015 1,075,849 


per cent; Northwestern University, Univer- 
sity College, 2,198, 13 per cent ; Northwest- 
ern University, Commerce, 3,400, 39 per 
cent; Municipal University of Omaha, 670, 
24 per cent; University of Pennsylvania, 
1,320, 51 per cent; University of Pitts- 
burgh, 2,595, 30 per cent; Pratt Institute, 
1,019, 44 per cent; University of Rochester, 
622, 36 per cent; Rutgers University, 1,395, 
27 per cent; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1,737, 40 per cent ; Southern Metho- 
dist University, 625, 33 per cent; Temple 
University, 1,717, 28 per cent; Texas Chris- 
tian University, 354, 1 per cent; Toledo 
University, 625, 33 per cent; Tulsa Univer- 
sity, 460, 15 per cent; Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, 2,597, 20 per cent; Wayne 
University, 1,817, 19 per cent; University 
of Wisconsin, 1,969, 33 per cent. 


ATTENDANCE DECREASES IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


From the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges there come details of 
‘fan alarming decrease in enrollment in 
institutions that are preparing teachers.’’ 
In 153 institutions reporting out of 174 
members, there were 78,768 students as of 
October 1, a decrease of 23,241 as compared 
with a year ago, or 22.7 per cent. The 
number of men now in attendance, 25,460, 
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is 25.1 per cent lower than in 1941; the 
number of women, 53,308, is 20 per cent 





lower. 
TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
Full- All- 
Institution time Rank resident Rank 
students students 
COMAnUs «9.6 é-sikin Sse 18,364 1 23,097 2 

BGERGIEe  6ccve wns (10,827) (13,743) 

Los Angeles ...... (6,558) (8,340) 

Other Campuses .. (979) (1,014) 
MinmhOSOtR o.. sc cece 11,859 2 15,823 4 
2” a ee 11,294 3 13,381 8 
CONG COE kc és ccccns 11,152 4 13,977 7 
New TOrk U. ..css 11,031 5 25,322 1 
ot) ere 10,710 6 19,922 3 
U. of Michigan ..... 9,880 7 12,882 9 
U. of Wisconsin ..... 9,088 8 10,957 12 
UU. Gr ROMRS on beccec 8,195 9 10,532 13 
Cc. C. of New York 7,754 10 14,862 5 
U. of Washington 7,293 11 10,235 16 
Pennsylvania State 6,714 12 8,045 23 
TIOUVEE claesciwn meses 6,583 13 8,401 22 
TIMIOE kdeictie stews 6,540 14 11,594 10 
COMME Wy. ccsccie oases 6,479 15 7,359 
Temes A. @ MM. .ccces 6,444 16 7,831 24 
5.6.6 po oie oie » Here 6,296 17 7,447 
U. of Pennsylvania 6,245 18 10,385 15 
BPOOMISE sosccccces 6,141 19 9,372 19 
Northwestern ....... 6,101 20 14,159 6 
Michigan State ..... 6,100 21 7,161 
Iowa State C. of A. 

MG? ks eeicecicsioin es 5,944 22 7,079 
RISE) 3% ce- 0:05 4cb sara 5,912 23 7,045 
WOMEN. S visis ce/nus seers 5,854 24 9,537 18 
Pe ree rere 5,614 25 7,308 
U. of Southern Cali- 

SOME <s. 6. 0:4 6.6 5590's 11,194 11 
00 10,527 14 
CTMGIRDRT oc écn ss ccee 9,566 17 
io i a a 9,07: 20 
oi a ae 8,42 21 
George Washington 7,612 25 


Analysis of the 38 states represented, as 
well as the District of Columbia, shows that 
the lowest decrease is that of New Jersey, 


2.5 per cent. New York, Iowa, and Ken- 


TABL 
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in 17 states; from 30 to 40 per cent in 9 
states; from 40 to 50 per cent in one state; 
and from 50 to 60 per cent in one state. 

The 
eludes: ‘‘The induction of 18 and 19 year- 


Association announcement  con- 
old men into the Army will produce a 
marked drop in the enrollment of these 


It 
apparent that wages offered by war in- 


colleges during the next year. is also 
dustries and by government services will 
drain many students from teacher educa- 
tion. There is, therefore, very serious dan- 
ver that the lack of qualified graduates 
within the next two years will make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
many states to secure enough teachers for 
their schools and will thus tend towards a 
serious reduction in standards for certifica- 


tion of teachers.’’ 


ANALYSIS OF F'RESHMEN REGISTRATION 


A feature of this annual study upon 
which many comments have been received 
is the analysis of freshman attendance in 
five large fields of study, largely under- 
eraduate. The 1941 figures showed a drop 
of 4.5 per cent in freshmen as compared 
with 1940. This year the total of 216,886 
freshmen in 656 institutions (Table VI) is 
a decrease of only 1.7 per cent as com- 


pared with last year. 


E VI 


Freshman Enrollment 





Arts and Science Engineering Commerce Agriculture Teachers 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
51 Universities, 
DUBHC ..ccc 26,875 26,725 10,960 13,776 6,589 6,132 4,126 3,394 2,618 2,297 
50 Universities, 
private 21,544 21,637 5,255 6,042 7,114 5,648 533 583 1,864 1,581 
426 Colleges ..... 73,270 71,219 1,867 2,243 3,805 3,500 411 371 2.915 2,417 
51 Technical 
Institutions . 4,558 4,445 14,571 17,965 2,701 2,428 3,852 3,496 1,288 1,115 
78 Teachers 
Colleges .. 2,804 2,370 38 53 473 534 20.674 16,914 
Totals ... 40,079 8,922 7,844 29,359 24,324 


129,051 126,396 32,691 





tucky have decreases of less than 10 per 
cent. Decreases of 10 to 20 per cent are 
shown in 7 states; from 20 to 30 per cent 


20,687 18,243 


The total of 126,396 freshmen reported 
as taking arts and science courses is 2.06 


per cent under that of last year. In 50 
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iniversities under private control, the 21,- 


43 per 


637 arts and science freshmen, are 


cent more than in 1941. For 426 indepen- 
dent colleges of arts and. sciences, with 
71.219 freshmen, the decrease is 2.8 per 
cent. In 51 public universities, recording 
26,725 treshmen, the decrease is .56 per 


cent 
10,079 freshmen who began 


engineering courses this fall in these ap- 


There were 


proved institutions, an increase of 22.6 per 
cent. The three large groups are in 51 in- 
dependent technological institutions, where 


99 9 


the 17,965 freshmen constitute 23.3 per 
cent more than last vear; in 51 public uni- 
versities having 13,776 freshmen, or 25.7 
per cent more; and in 50 private univer- 
sities having 6,042 freshmen, or 15.0 per 
cent more 

There are 18,2438 freshmen takine com- 
merce or business administration, or 11.8 


1941. 


As to agriculture the decline in freshman 


per cent fewer than in 


attendance is 12.1 per cent. 
There are 24,324 freshmen starting teach- 
ers courses, or 17.2 per cent fewer than a 


vear ago. 


la ge ok ee 
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A DECREASE IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE 
Eells, 


American 


Walter Crosby 
the 
Junior Colleges, has kindly supplied at- 


executive secre- 


tary of Association of 
tendance estimates preliminary to the pub- 
lication of complete statistics in the Janu- 
1943, the 


He writes that, to the question ‘‘How does 


ary, Directory of Association. 
the enrollment this fall compare with the 
enrollment at the same date last fall?’’: 

‘* Answers received from the first 416 in- 
stitutions showed a median percentage of 
decrease of 19 per cent (junior colleges 
under publie control, 25 per cent, junior 
colleges under private control, 12 per cent). 
If a median decrease of 20 per cent be taken 
as typical and applied to the assumed 1941- 
42 enrollment of 325,000, it would result in 
a probable enrollment this fall very close 
Up— 
—to the same figure!’’ 


to that of two vears ago,—267,000. 


and down again 


Table III and comments upon the at- 
tendance in 30 universities will be pre- 
sented in a later issue of SCHOOL AND 


SOCIETY. 





THE NEA POLICIES COMMISSION 
FAVORS COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 

AT a 


Commission in 


meeting of the Edueational Policies 


late November. the following 


resolution was adopted: 


We urge that, during the war emergency, se 


1 students who have achieved senior standing 
school and who will, in the judgment of 
gh-school and college authorities, profit from a 
year’s college education before they reach selee- 
ice age, be admitted to college and, at the 


end of the suecessful completion of their freshman 


be granted a diploma of graduation by the 
school and full eredit for a year’s work 
towards the fulfillment of the requirements for the 


as preparation for advaneed 


bachelor’s ade yree or 


professional edueation. 


This proposal has met with a measure of ap 


proval from both high-school and college au- 
There 
rather sharp criticisms, and in part because of 
School of 
Edueation, University of Michigan, and a mem- 
brief 


thorities. have been, however, some 


these, James B. Edmonson, dean, 
ber of the commission, has prepared a 
both 


against the suggested policy are set forth and 


statement in which the reasons for and 
the reasons for the commission’s action clearly 
stated. 


of W. G. Carr, secretary of the commission, this 


At the request of Dean Edmonson and 


statement will be published in ScHooL AND 
for December 26. 


Meantime, several of the higher institutions 


SoOcIETY 


have adopted policies that are related, either 
positively or negatively, to the commission’s 
proposals. For example: 

St. John’s College (Annapolis) reported some 
time ago that it has admitted on the basis of 
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examination students who have not completed 
their high-school work, some of whom are below 
the age of seventeen. 

It was announced on November 30 that Har 
vard College will require a high-school diploma 
or its equivalent for entrance into next year’s 
That this 
usual requirement is planned was made clear in 


freshman class. no modifieation in 
a provisional statement of next year’s program 
for the college issued by Paul H. Buck, dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Yale University, however, in a release under 
date of December 8, announced that it “will 


aecept qualified seeondary-school seniors in 


February on recommendation of principals 


and headmasters.”’ 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE 
CHILD-CARE PROGRAM 

DirecTIVE IX, issued by the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, while stating that 
“no woman responsible for the care of young 
children should be encouraged or compelled to 
seek employment . until all other sources of 
labor supply have been exhausted,” nevertheless 
declares that, if women with small children are 
included in the large numbers of women em- 
ployed “in essential activity,” there should be 
made for such children. 
President has alloeated $400,000 to 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Ser 
vices for the eare of children of working moth 
ers. The U. 8S. Office of 
state departments of edueation, 
loeal 
devise ways and means of meeting this problem. 

The 


mented with a variety of programs” ean pro 


“adequate provision” 


Roosevelt 


Edueation and the 


working to 


gether and with school authorities, will 


schools which have already “experi- 


vide (1) programs for children of school age 
school, (2) 


children, 


before and after preschool pro 


grams for young such as nursery 


schools and play activities, (3) information 
services for mothers on problems of the home, 
(4) training of workers to carry out these 
programs. 

Field representatives of the Office of Eduea 
tion will co-operate with state departments in 
making surveys of needs and resources in com 
munities, in recommending plans, and, with the 
Children’s Bureau, in securing federal funds. 

The Office of Edueation will co-operate with 
best 


working women. 


other agencies in securing the possible 


services for the children of 
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For example, the U. S. Employment Service 
will determine whether the women workers in a 
community are needed in war production be 
fore application is made for funds; or the 
Federal Public Authority 


asked to provide space for extending school 


Housing may be 


services for the children of working mothers. 


COMMISSIONS APPOINTED BY 
THE AAC 
Tue Association of American Colleges at its 


meeting, October 29, authorized the appoint 


ment of two new commissions, according to a 


report released under date of November 20. 


The following have accepted appointments on the 
commission to study ways and means of. finding 
places in the war effort for faculty members whose 
services will not be needed for teaching during the 
emergency: 


Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton Univer 


sity, chairman; Carter Davidson, chancellor, Knox 
College (Galesburg, Tll.); R. H. Fitzgerald, vice 
chaneellor, University of Pittsburgh; Mark H. In 
graham, dean, University of Wisconsin; and Good 


rich C. White, president, Emory University, Ga. 


The other commission, which will be responsible 
for keeping continuously before the American peo 


ple the wisdom of maintaining liberal education 


during and after the war, is composed of the fol 


lowing: 
Williams College 


James P. Baxter, 3d, president, 


(Williamstown, Mass.), chairman; S. P. Capen, 
chancellor, University of Buffalo; Donald J. Cow 
ling, president, Carleton Coll (Northfield, 
Minn.) ; Alexander Guerry, viee-chaneellor, Univer 


sity of the South (Sewanee, Tenn. Paul Swain 
Havens, president, Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.); the Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
president, College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president, Uni 
and George N. Shuster, presi 


York City. 


S.J., 


Mass.) ; 
versity of Missouri: 
dent, Hunter College, New 


These two ecommissit ns have scheduled meet 


ings for the immediate future. Further an 


nouncements will be made after the meetings. 

THE “SCREEN LIST” OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 

From Joseph M. Murphy, assistant director, 


University Admissions, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
report of a 


Colum 


has reeeived a earefully written 


practice that has been in operation at 
bia University for more than 20 years. The 


main features of the report follow. 


Unlike the familiar “dean's lists,” the “sereen 











list” of Columbia College is sut generis in that 
it represents a painstaking effort on the part of 
the faculty, in the interest of both the student 
and the college, to discover why the work of 
certain freshman students is unsatisfactory and, 
if possible, to reseue those students from a 
fruitless college career. 

Under the chairmanship of the dean of the 
all members of the staff 


a remote connection with fresh- 


college, a meeting ot 
who have even 
men is ealled after the mid-term grades have 
been recorded. At this meeting “slides bearing 


the names and reeords of the students whose 


cases are under consideration” are “projected 
onto a sereen where they may be seen by the 
entire faculty,” and with this ‘visual aid” the 
status of the delinquent student is discussed. 

assistant director of 


“high-school back- 


of each student, together with the im- 


Bernard P. lreland, 


admissions, presents the 
rround” 
pressions he made at the time of his admission. 
This is followed by 


member of the faculty in whose elass the stu- 


statements from every 


dent 1s enrolled. In the light of these judg- 


ments, a vote 1s then taken on each case. For 
the student it may mean “a letter of encourage- 
ment,” if he has given evidence of improvement, 
rrave as his individual 


or a warning, mild or 


case demands, or a period of probation, or, in 
hopeless cases, “a request for withdrawal from 
the college.” 

In September of this year 645 students were 
admitted to the college, only 45 of whom were 
put on the “sereen list” by the Office of Uni- 
versity Admissions. Mr. Murphy notes, inei- 
dentally, that, of these, 13 are in residence and 
32 live at home. Comparing these figures with 
those representing the students in residence and 
those living at 


class, he eoneludes that there is reason to think 


home of the whole freshman 


“that residence on the campus has some points 
in its favor.” 
In the opinion of the faculty the chief causes 


of the incompetence of freshmen on the “screen 
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list” are “difficulties in reading, speech handi- 
caps, and a lack of good study habits.” To 
correct these faults the college maintains a 
study hall where freshmen may obtain help in 
meeting the requirements of their college as- 
signments. All students are given a speech test 
soon after enrollment, but in addition to this a 
“speech-correction class” is formed for those 
having disabilities that seriously handicap them. 
There is also a “remedial reading class” to take 
care of those who cannot grasp the meaning of 
print. 

The college, which makes good teaching “a 
paramount issue” in developing its program, 
pursues the policy of considering “each student 
as an individual rather than as a member of a 
large group” and holds steadily to a course that 
will help him to reach his goal, unhampered “by 
handicaps of an institutional or personal 
nature.” 

THE PHI BETA KAPPA FELLOWSHIP 
FOR WOMEN 

Put Bera Kappa’s Mary Isabel Sibley Fel- 
lowship for Women, awarded every two years 
alternately in the fields of Greek and French, 
will be given in 1943 to “ta qualified scholar for 
continued study in the field of French.” De- 
tailed information and application forms may 
be obtained from the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, 12 East 44th Street, New York 
City. 

The award has a stipend of $1,500. By terms 
of the donor, candidates must be unmarried wo- 
men between the ages of 25 and 35. Member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa is not a requirement. 
Applications must reach the office of the United 
The award will 
be made soon after March 15. Members of the 
Fellowship Committee are Marjorie Nicolson, 
professor of English, Columbia University, 
chairman; Guy Stanton Ford, executive secre- 
tary, American Historical Association; and 
Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus, Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


Chapters by January 15, 1943. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Sister Maria KostKa, dean of the college, 
has been named president, Chestnut Hill (Pa.) 
College. 


Davin A. LocKMILLER, professor of history 
and political science, State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering (Raleigh, N. C.), has 
been appointed president, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
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Festus M. Cook, former head of the depart- 
ment of economies and sociology, State Teach- 
ers College (Florence, Ala.), succeeds J. W. 
Broyles as president, Snead Junior College, 
Boaz, Ala. 
as president, West Virginia Wesleyan College 


The appointment of Dr. Broyles 


(Buckhannon), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 5. 


SERAPHIN TIBESAR has been appointed presi- 
dent, Quiney (Ill.) College. 


WILLIAM Buack, former director of teacher 
training, Fort Seott (Kans.) Junior College, 
has been appointed president, Pueblo (Colo.) 
College, to 


Haines, whose induction into the Army was 


Junior sueceed Charles Grove 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 7. 


Ropert BuRNARD STONE, dean, Cumberland 
University (Lebanon, Tenn.), has been named 
president, Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 


WILLIAM WARREN DuNN, former assistant 


headmaster, Vermont Academy  (Saxtons 
River), has been appointed president, Kents 


Hill (Me.) Junior College. 


M. C. Huntuey, executive secretary, South- 


ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, has been appointed dean of adminis- 
Dr. Huntley 


will relieve the president, Raymond Ross Paty, 


tration, University of Alabama. 


of many departmental administrative duties 
thus giving him “greater freedom to adjust 
the university to the national war program.” 
MarGARET E. HiGut, former registrar, St. 
(St. Mary’s City, 
Md.), was appointed assistant dean and regis- 


Mary’s Female Seminary 


trar, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, 
N. J.), at the opening of the academic year. 


Franees Peck was appointed librarian, and 
Louise Browne, instructor in speech and 
dramaties. 


R. N. GerHarpt, professor of architectural 
engineering, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed to the newly created post 
of assistant dean, School of Engineering. Carl 
R. Barnes has been appointed executive ac- 
countant of the college. 

M. R. RicuMonp, head of the department of 
biology, Tennessee Wesleyan College (Athens), 
has been named acting dean of the college, re- 
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placing M. F. Stubbs, who resigned to become 
head of the department of chemistry, Carthage 
(Ill.) College. 


LEE Bonar, who has been associated with the 
University of California for twenty years, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of 
botany on the Berkeley campus. He replaces 
Alva R. Davis, who is now a major in the Coast 
Artillery at Camp Callan, San Diego. 


A. J. Board of 
Trustees, Drexel Institute of Technology (Phila- 


DREXEL PavuL, president, 


delphia), has just announced promotions in 
rank for the following members of the staff: 
from associate professorships to professorships 
—Robert S. Hanson and Henry W. Wanner, 
chemistry; from assistant professorships to as 
Henry T. Ward, chem 
Mains and 


Giles, civil engineering; from in 


sociate professorships- 
ical engineering, and Laurence P. 
Ranald V. 
structorships to assistant professorships—J. 
Wynne Meginnes, English, and Flora B. Jones, 


business administration. 
WaLTER M. CARNAHAN, former head of the 
Shortridge High 


School, Indianapolis, has been appointed spe 


department of mathematics, 
cialist in pre-engineering mathematics and sei 
ence at Purdue University. The appointment 
will provide high-school principals in the state 
with accurate and intimate consultation on the 
problems of wartime mathematics and science 
with especial emphasis on the guidance of high- 
school pupils who plan to enter schools of engi 
neering. Mr. Carnahan will also serve as con 
sultant on mathematics and science to the State 
Department of Publie Instruction. 


GLapDys RENSHAW has been promoted to an 


associate professorship in French, Neweomb 


College, Tulane University. 


H. W. Eves, of the mathematics staff, TVA, 
has been appointed assistant professor of ap 
plied mathematics, College of Applied Science, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


AvuGustus C. JENNINGS, instructor in Span 
ish, New York University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of Spanish, Louisiana State 
University. 

HELEN CaroLyN Howarp has been appointed 


assistant professor of library science, New 
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York State College for Teachers (Albany), to 
Frieda M. Heller, 


uceeed who resigned last 


July. 

Y pa IF 
matics, and physies, 
delphia, Ark.), 
professor of mathematies, Louisiana State Uni- 


DorRROH, professor of scienee, mathe 
College (Arka- 


has been appointed assistant 


Ouachita 


versity. 

WILLIAM P. Washington 
State Librarian, has been appointed librarian 
at the new library, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Tucker, formerly 


Maywuort, who has been associated 


H1ELEN 


with the Chattanooga Public Library system 
and the Free Library of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed assistant in the periodical depart- 
ment of the Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple 


University, Philadelphia. 


BENSON, professor of journalism, 


(Seattle), has 


Merritt E. 
University of 
eeeded J. C. 


Washington suec- 


Ilunter as director of the univer- 
Mr. 


service as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


sity’s news. service Hlunter is now in 


WILLIAM Mian 
University (Oxford, Ohio), has been appointed 


editor, Journal of the 


Collegiate 


CRAIG SMYSER, registrar, 


American Association of 
Registrars, to sueceed Leo M. Cham- 
berlain, who resigned the editorship when he 
became dean of the University of Kentucky. 
Dean Chamberlain’s appointment was reported 


in SCHOOL AND Society, September 26. 


CHarLES H. Jupp, professor emeritus of edu- 
eation, the University of Chicago, is serving as 
expert consultant at the War Department School 
The school 
moved Fort Meade 
Washington and 


(Lexington, Va.), and the course of 


for Special Service of the Army. 


has recently been from 
(Md.) to 


University 


the campus of Lee 


instruction extended from four weeks to. six 


weeks. The student body now numbers 250 


officers. 
WILLIAMSON, dean of students, 


Minnesota, is in Washington (D. 


EDMUND G. 
University of 
(.), where he is serving as consultant to a ecom- 


ttee of the American Couneil on Edueation. 


The committee will organize a plan for selecting 


new inductees to be sent to colleges and uni- 


versities for further training. The plan is to be 


carried out in co-operation with the Army and 
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possibly the Navy. John G. Darley, director 
of the testing bureau, will be acting dean while 
Dr. Williamson is away. 

BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, librarian, Yale Uni 
versity, has been appointed senior deputy ad 
ministrator for the U. S. Lend-Lease Adminis 
tration. Babb, 
will serve as acting librarian during Mr. Knol 


James T. assistant librarian, 


lenberg’s absence. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH, head of the department 
of political science, University of Kentucky, 
will leave, January 1, to join the division of 
special research of the Department of State. 
National 


Association, meeting at 


New unit of the 
Educational 
College 


Reverend 


THE England 
Catholic 
Emmanuel December _ 5, 

Friel. (O.P., 


edueation, 


(Boston), 


George . 


named the 
chairman of the 

Providence (R. I.) 
mittee “instructed to draw up a manifesto on 
liberal-arts edueation.” The 
the Reverend Jerome Dee, O.S.B., dean of St. 
Anselm’s College (Manchester, N. H.), its presi 


dent for the coming year. 


department of 
College, to head a com 


unit also named 


Av the annual meeting of the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association, held 
in Chieago, November 27-28, the 
officers were elected: Clifford P. Archer, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minnesota, 


following 


president; Robert Woellner, professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, vice-presi 
dent; Mary Bondourant, director of vocational 


placement, University of Georgia, secretary; 
and Frances Camp, of the State University of 


Iowa, treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 

LIEUTENANT Max Harrison DEMOREST, act- 
ing head of the department of geology, Wes- 
levan University, died, November 30, according 
to an announcement by the War Department, 
December 9. Lieutenant Demorest, who in spite 
of his youth was considered an outstanding 
geologist and an authority on glaciers, had been 
on an important mission for the War Depart- 
Arctie. killed 


in which he riding crashed 


ment in the He was “when a 


motor sled was 
through an ice bridge and fell into a crevasse.” 
Dr. Demorest was thirty-two years old at the 


time of his death. 
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FRANCIS HERMANN BOHLEN, professor emer- 
itus of law, University of Pennsylvania, died, 
December 8, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Bohlen had served the Law School of the 
university for nearly forty-five years: as fellow 
(1893-95), lecturer (1898-1901), assistant pro- 
fessor of law (1901-05), professor (1905-14), 
and Algernon Sydney Biddle professor (1914 


25, 1928-38); he became professor emeritus in 
1938. 

RoberT PEELE, professor emeritus of mining, 
Columbia University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, 


vea rs. 


December 8, at the age of eighty-four 
Professor Peele had served as adjunct 
professor of mining at the university (1892- 
1904) and professor from the latter year until 
his retirement, 1925. 
of the “Mining Engineer’s Handbook” in 1918 
the third edition 


He became the editor 


and guided the latest revision 
in 1941. 


THE REVEREND Francis S. BETTEN, S.J., 


former protessor of history, Marquette Univer- 
sity (Milwaukee), 


of seventy-nine years. 


died, December 8, at the age 
Father Betten was well 
known for his books on historical subjects. He 
W orld,” **Modern 

Kaufmann), 
“St. Boniface 
Medieval 


was the author of ‘Ancient 
World” (with the Reverend <A. 
“Historical Terms Facts,” 
and St. Virgil,” and “Ancient and 


and 


History.” 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, which was to 
have been held in Cleveland, December 28-29, 
has been canceled. This action was taken in 
compliance with a request from the Office of 
Defense Transportation. Election of couneil 
members and voting on pending constitutional 


amendments will be conducted by mail. 


In keeping with a request from the ODT, 
the 57th annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, held at 
Columbus (Ohio), December 29-31, has been 


scheduled to be 


meeting for the transaction of 
necessary ealled for o'clock, 
December 30, in the National Archives Build- 


canceled. <A 


business is two 


ing, Washington. 


Other Items of Interest 


ScHooL AND Society is in receipt of a 
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t War,” from 
British Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City, in which 167 subjects 


pamphlet, “Films of Britain ; 


Information Services, 30 
of documentary films are listed. The foreword 
states that these factual films are “fully en 
gaged in fighting the war. ... They are earry 
ing on the long-term objectives of dramatizing 
the jobs, the resources, the people, and the 
ideals of Britain.” But while not intended for 
American audiences in the first place, they pre 
sent a panorama of British scenes and activi 
ties which have their counterparts in America 
listed 


A rmed Serv Ices, 


and other allied nations. The films are 
under the following headings: 
Britain’s Allies, British Commonwealth of Na 
tions, Civilian Defense, The Farm Front, The 
Home Front, The Industrial Front, Transport 
Women in’ War. 


Each film is adequately described, so that one 


and Communieations, and 
may get an idea both of the story and of the 
spirit of the picture. For example, films deal 
ing with civilian defense show the people in all 
stations of life and their appointed wardens 
from the 
The 


regular 16 mm. distribution agencies can sup 


meeting the new situations resulting 


war with resourcefulness and courage. 


ply many of these films, or they may be ob 


tained from British Information Services. 


THE Canadian assistant director of national 


selective service, L. Austin Wright, in an ad- 
dress before the alumni of Queen’s University, 
Vonitor, 


declared that the needs of the Army and of war 


as reported in The Christian Science 


industries must take precedence of other inter 
ests at the university in accordance with the 
policies of the government. “I have no doubt,” 
he said, “that as the shortage of manpower in 
more acute, matriculation 


our nation becomes 


into the universities will be reserved for those 
who can qualify with the highest marks.” Uni 
versity careers, more and more restricted by the 
war, will, Mr. Wright intimated, if 


tions are prolonged, be the privilege of tewer 


war condi 


and fewer men. 

THE matter of raising the school-leaving age 
has been placed before the Legislative Assembly 
of Australia. At 
edueation permits children to leave school at 
the age of Mr. John 
assembly urged that, after the war, at least one 
year should be added to the in-school period, 


present, free, compulsory 


fourteen. Cain in the 
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Melbourne Herald, that the 


school-leaving age in seven American states is 


and the stating 
eighteen years and in several others sixteen or 
seventeen years, declared that Australia might 
well follow such examples and that the postwar 
period with its inevitable labor problems would 
be far easier to handle, if thousands of youth 


were kept in school and off the labor market. 


Shorter Paper 
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The paper went on to say that a still deeper 
reason for reform lay in the fact that the sur 
vival of the democratic system is jeopardized 
by the present ruling and that “if Australia 
ean find hundreds of millions a year for war, 
surely she can find a million or two for this 
reform as part of the postwar reconstruction 


and as a guarantee of her own security.” 





THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


I HAVE lived a hundred years—yes, many 


millions of to take a long 
What does Walt Whitman 


say? “Everything that I touch becomes part 


thousands, years, 


view of the matter. 


of me and all that touches me is part of me.” 


But to resume—about this hundred years. It 


has been occupied by more distinct activities 
than I remember being claimed by anyone else, 
not excepting even Jack London. 

In the first place, serving various employers 
and my own interests, I have given 34 years to 
hard manual labor. 


lathe 


three years In several mereantile estab- 


Then there are two years 
of semi-skilled work in 
Follow 


lishments, two years as a 


a machine-shop. 


farmer, seven years 


as pastor of various churches, two years in 


newspaper work, and two years in_ several 


52 years. Now 
life- 


vears. 


clerical positions. That sums to 


add 28 teacher and 20 as a 
make the 100 


It may be argued, but without foree, that some 


years as a 
insurance solicitor to 
of these positions overlapped because I am some 
thirtyv-odd years from having lived 100 actual 
Novembers. 
sumed hours that most people count as part of 
What I 


an eight-hour-a-day basis the time I have spent 


If they did, they nevertheless con- 


their working lives. insist is that on 


in these activities amounts to a full century. 
And now that my second century begins I 
have returned to teach—to do a Mr. Chips, as 
it were. “Backward, turn backward, Oh Time, 
in thy flight,” eried the poet, and so ery I as, 
with even more enthusiasm than when I burst 
into my first teaching position, I face daily 
over a hundred live young Americans whom I 
am to help fit for a glad new age after the 
and at home have been dis- 


Fascists abroad 


posed of. 


can anyone grow old under the com- 
How 


ean he fail to believe in the new American eul- 


How 


pelling scrutiny of these future citizens? 


ture in the making before his eyes? How ean 
he fail to point out its features as they begin 
dimly to be visible? 

An “educator” (a pox on the word) recently 
told an audience that after this war people will 
be too poor to enjoy the gadgets newly in- 
vented, that they will return to the days of their 
grandfathers. Nonsense! Out of the womb of 
this conflict, like honey from Samson’s slain 
lion, will issue meat and sweetness, the meat of 
new ideas and the sweetness of a social order 
pressing hard toward the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Just think of the freight planes serving the 
new road to Alaska! My informant fresh from 
that front declares that one plane will do the 
work of 120 trucks. 
when the war ends the freight-carrying plane 


Does anyone believe that 
will be retired? And does anyone believe that 
the people of America are going to be satisfied 
with only one Tennessee authority? A manager 
of a rural-electrifieation project recently told 
me that, for every dollar expended for erecting 
lines and installing equipment, six dollars are 
given in new business. As only a quarter of 
the nation is thus electrified it follows that the 
$5,000,000 annual business already created by 
the sale of electric stoves, washing-machines, 
irons, and other conveniences will look pretty 
small when the rest of the farmers are served 
with electric light and power. 

And how are the soldiers, sailors, marines, 
aviators, coast-guards, nurses, and doctors now 
in the jungles of 





seattered over all the globe 
Polynesia, in the ice-fields of Greenland, on a 
hundred different missions, amid a thousand 


different peoples—going to accommodate them- 
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selves to the new era? Can we shove them back 
to the positions they once held? Can we ignore 
their demands to live in a global world rather 
than merely on a Dakota prairie or in an Iowa 
cornfield ? 

I am thinking of these and kindred thines 
tonight as I sit beside the texts that I am to 
make a living gospel for the boys and girls 
this 
And I am praying that I be given the vision to 


about to enter into “brave new world.” 
guide their feet, not so much into a particular 
path where they may find their first employ- 
ment—and that is important—as to the peaks 
whence, like Balboa, they may survey “with a 
wild surmise” the ocean of the civilization that 
lies beyond their present ken. 

Out of my hundred years of experience of 
hard labor, applied study, sacrificial service for 
church and school and state, and much reading 
of the prophets of the new culture, it shall go 
hard with me if I give not some impulse to 
these superficially indifferent, but really inquir- 


ing, minds. 


9 


bodies. They are of the stuff of Colin Kelly and 


They are not soft minds in soft 


thousands of his comrades giving life itself for 
a duty too sacred to talk about. From these 
very classes that I face and urge to work out 
some simple problems will go heroes to one 
front or another. 

And so I am happy to return to the classroom 
at this time, glad to be on a front myself that 
opposes the provincialism and dogmatism of an 
age fast passing, glad to look with these boys 
and girls at a bright tomorrow. Let me not 
lose patience with their apparent lifelessness 
when they fail to perform required tasks. Let 
me not forget that they are absorbing far more 
than they admit as they tumble over one another 
in the spirit of playful youth. Let me not for- 
get my own gay youth that never despised honest 
instruction, however lightly I seemed to regard 
it. Just as I now remember teacher by teacher 
those who helped me think, so let me conduct 
myself that my teaching be definite and perma- 
nent. 

To this end I consecrate my hundred years’ 
accomplishments in the many fields of activity 
to which I have been called. May they serve 
to make clear to the boys and girls in my classes 
the importance of their own lives given, we 
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hope, in peace, but nevertheless given, to make 
the great American civilization. 
KE. DupLEY Parsons 
BUTTERNUT, WISC. 
A PLEA FOR PROPAGANDA IN DE- 
FENSE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

THE 

teachers and administrators are on the side of 


overwhelming majority of Ameriean 
the “people’s revolution” against the “counter 
revolution” of barbarism, irrationalism, power 
worship, autoeracy. Yet it is clear that they are 
also extraordinarily disorganized, inarticulate, 
even passive, in the face of the greatest threat to 
If there 


was ever a time when organized unity, une 


democracy in the history of civilization. 


quivoeal expression of conviction and purpose, 
and militant action, not only in defense of edu 
eation but in aggressive promotion of its demo- 
cratic aims, are indispensable, that time is now, 
Were ScHooL AND Society to devote a large 
proportion of its space to a forthright and eon- 
crete discussion of means through which these 
achievements might be realized with the mini- 
mum of delay, it could perform an enormous 
service. 

I should like to exemplify the type of issue 
which should be diseussed and implemented, by 
proposing that the profession issue a regular 
bulletin as counter-propaganda against the in- 
sidious and often dangerous propaganda of 
pressure groups like the so-ealled Friends of the 
Public Schools. This bulletin, to be published 
monthly or preferably weekly, should be so ade- 
quately financed that it would reach at least as 
large a constitueney as that reached by organiza- 


It should be de- 


voted both to exposing the charges and ulterior 


tions of the kind mentioned. 


purposes of the latter, and to explaining the 
activities and plans of publie edueation. Its 
board of editors should be made up of repre- 
sentatives of all leading edueational organiza- 
United States, 


poliey built upon the common denominators to 


tions in the and its editorial 


which they subscribe. 

There are at least three reasons why such a 
bulletin is a pressing necessity. First, although 
the amount of money spent by reactionary and 
conservative pressure groups in propagandizing 
for their own interests is almost fabulous in 
amount, the educational profession should never- 
theless recognize the power which this money 

















and attempt as far as possible to eombat 
intermittent, scattered, 
Hun- 


and pamphlets appear; none 


At present we are 


and often aimless in our own defense, 


dreds of articles 


reaches most of the interested public, school 
boards, parent teacher associations, or even ad- 
ministrators. From a finanelal as well as an 
effective point of view, therefore, the only answer 
is a coneerted effort of the profession as a 
whole. 

Second, public edueation needs to shake off its 
quite naive attitude toward propaganda itself, 
and recognize that its haughty refusal to utilize 
propaganda techniques in behalf of its own prac- 
tices and purposes makes the job of its enemies 
all the easier. Correetly understood, propa- 


bad 


genuinely 


used ina good as well as a 


behalf ol 


ganda may be 


way henee in rood 1i.2., 


demoeratie) ends and through good (i.¢., color- 
ful, sharp, econvineing, but not dishonest) means, 
This is the kind of propaganda which such a 


hould Without it, 


those who seeretly hate publie edueation will 


proposed bulletin utilize. 
continue to wage their own fight with increasing, 
and perhaps final, sueeess. 


Third, the war is already being utilized, and 
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will be utilized increasingly, by counter-revolu- 
tionary forees within our country as a smoke 
sereen to conceal their own opposition to vital 
education. In the name of patriotism, and more 
“efficiency” in technical and voeational skills 
(which are, of course, necessary), they will at- 
tack soeial, cultural, and experimental programs 
which, they know, help to develop young citizens 
eritical of their own vested interests. Unless we 
are alert to this strategy and expose it on every 
possible occasion, American education may ex- 
pect the destruction of many of its most sig- 
nificant recent achievements. 

How could such a bulletin, to reach all inter- 
ested individuals and groups, be financed? Well, 
one way to find out would be to ask the tens of 
thousands of democratic teachers to chip in. I 
am eonvineed they will respond overwhelningly, 
if the proposition is put to them with sufficient 
challenge. But now let’s diseuss the question, 
and others like it; or are we, after all, the apa- 
thetic profession ? 

THEODORE BRAMELD 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Correspondence ... 





ROOT WORDS AND CURRENT 
MEANINGS 
Ir is commonly assumed that the study of 


certain foreign languages in providing the 
learner with an understanding of word roots 1s 
of value as a guide to the meanings of deriva- 
tive words. Concerning the validity of this as- 
sumption there are, of course, opinions both 
pro and con! 

With this problem in mind, the writer placed 
a special exereise in a semester examination 
riven to 75 freshmen enrolled in a course in 
Verbal Expression in the General Division of 
the College of 


of Illinois, 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
1941-42. 


examination eonsisted of 30 English words for 


versity This part of the 
each of which was supplied the original root 
together with the meaning of the original root. 
In the directions, the students were instructed 
ScHOOL AND Society, 54: 372, 
1941; KE. H. Zeydel, ScHooL AND 
November 22, 1941. 


1E. O. 
November i 
SocreTy, 54: 473, 


Sisson, 


to write a sentence defining each word. It 


was stated in the directions that the etymologies 
were supplied as an aid in formulating the 


definitions. The words were taken from vo- 
cabulary lists given to this group of stu- 


dents in two other courses, History of Civili- 
zation and General Biology, both of which were 
taken Verbal 
The students, therefore, presumably had met 


concurrently with Expression. 
many of the words in their assigned readings 
In the 


test, the words and their etymologies were pre- 


and in lectures and elass discussions. 


sented in the following manner. 


1. heliocentric (Gr. helios sun+ OF. centre, fr. L. 
centrum, fr. Gr. kentron sharp 
point, center of a cirele) 

Definition: ——————— - =a 


¥ 


2. interdict (L. inter between + dicere to say) 
Definition: —— : : 


Perhaps it is relevant to say that each member 
of this elass of 75 students had studied at least 
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one foreign language in high school, over 60 
per cent having had two years or more of Latin. 
Almost all of these students were studying a for 
eign language during the year, 1941-42. In the 
course in Verbal Expression they had covered a 
unit of study devoted to word derivation in 


Greek 


In addition to this type of word study, 


which common Latin and roots were 
studied. 
each student was required to prepare a vocabu- 
lary eard for each of 50 words in a list compiled 
from readings assigned in the courses in history 
and biology. The word eards required the stu- 
dents to give in each instance the etymology of 
the word; to choose the correct meaning; and to 
use the word in a sentence. These cards were 
handed in to the instruetors for grading. Un- 
satisfactory work was returned to the student 
for correction. In their course in biology, the 
students were continually shown, both through 
their manual and through lecture comments, the 
With 


scholastie ability as measured by the ACE Psy- 


origins of seientifie terms. respect to 


chological Examination, the students were 
slightly above the norm for 1,500 freshmen in 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. In 
the abilities measured by the Iowa Placement 
Test in English Training, this group was supe- 
rior to the remainder of the freshman class. 
These details concerning the students and their 
work of the preceding semester are mentioned 
to indieate that they had spent considerable time 
on word study and would be expected to per 
form fairly well on a test dealing with word 
meaning. 

Obviously it was difficult to score this test 
with a high degree of objectivity. Inasmuch 
as the results are of interest only to the extent 
that they indicate the value of a knowledge of 
etymologies in determining meanings of English 
words, each item was seored for correctness in 
content of definition without regard to the mat 
ter of form. To each item in the exercise a 
value of one was assigned. <A _ perfect score, 
therefore, was 30. The papers were first graded 
by the instructors in the course. The median of 
the scores assigned by the instructors was 10.6, 
The highest score was 25; the lowest 0. Since 
it was questionable whether all the instructors 
had graded in accord with the same standard, 
one half of the papers taken at random were 


rescored. The rescoring was done as follows: 
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Two seorers not connected with the course were 
given sheets containing a list of acceptable deti 
nitions of the 30 words. These definitions cov 


ered both the rather specific meanings which the 


students might have met in their readings and 


also the more general meanings of each word 
as would be given in a dictionary. Working 
together on one paper at a time, the scorers 


eraded the definitions on the basis of the mean 
ing which the student gave evidence of possess 
Half 


definitions. 


credit was allowed for partially 


The 


papers was 6. 


Ing. 


correct median seore of the 


reeraded The range of scores 


was 2 to 25. 

The wording of many definitions given cor 
rectly indicated that the meanings had been 
derived from an earlier acquaintance with the 
words in question and not trom the data sup 
Thus, 


defined “heliocentrie” in terms which revealed 


plied in the test. a number of students 


that they were drawing upon earlier learnings 
rather than upon the etymology provided. In 
score attained, one 


view of the low average 


might wonder whether the students would not 
have done as well, or even better, if no ety molo 
gies had been supplied. A glance at the defini 
tions which were written suggests that the 
information concerning the root meanings fre 
quently confused the students. When a student 
was meeting a word for the first time the leap 
of logic necessary to get from the root to the 


In de 


fining “interdict,” for example, several were led, 


current meaning was otten hazardous. 


or misled, to the eonelusion that the word must 
refer to an interruption of another’s speaking. 
Many definitions more absurd than this were 
framed. These results seem to indicate that a 
knowledge of root meanings alone is not of great 
value in determining the current meanings of 
English words. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the test 
presented a somewhat artificial situation. A 
word is rarely met in isolation. If a context 
had been supplied, undoubtedly the meanings 
could have been more accurately determined. 
Perhaps in such a situation the context would 
be found to be a more reliable guide than the 
root meaning. 

Metvin W. Barnes 

EXAMINING TECHNICIAN, 

GENERAL DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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“I HAVE TO DO SOME PLOWING” 
Tue following note was placed upon the 
writer’s desk: 
Mead: 


I will not be 


Dear Dr. 
able to attend class on 


I have to do some plow- 


your 


Wednesday and Friday. 


ing so we can get our fields planted before it rains 
again. 
DAVID RICE 
November 25, 1942 
Note the date! From one of a veneration 


supposedly decadent! “Nostalgic” of the Lit- 


eee «. « s 
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tle-Red-Schoolhouse day when the “big boys” 
David's 
class sits in at the largest American university. 


were kept out to do the farm work! 


The boys are on their way to plow some bigger 
fields. The instructor read and then reread the 
note. It was like a breath of fresh air from 
the past, confirming his faith in the present 
They will see us through “be- 


fore it rains again”! 


American youth. 


Cyrus D. Mreap 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
3ERKELEY 





A NEW INTRODUCTION TO 


EDUCATION 
Education and Society. By S. Situ, G. R. 
CRESSMAN, and R. K. Speer. Pp. 428. New 


York: The Dryden Press, 1942. $2.40. 

THE writing of texts for introductory courses 
to education has no end. When these introdue- 
tory courses were largely introductions to the 
technique of teaching, the texts gave a survey of 
Re- 
cently the emphasis has shifted to the social 
The subtitle 
of this text is “An Introduction to Edueation for 


the history and psychology of teaching. 
aspects of the educative process. 


a Democracy.” 

The text is divided into four major parts: 
society and edueation; the program of educa- 
tion; child development; and the teaching pro- 
fession. In these four sections the authors de- 
velop education in its conserving function, “to 
preserve what is good, practical, and efficient in 
the heritage of civilization,” but especially in its 
progressive function, “to stimulate effective 
measures for experimentation, wise change, and 
improved modes of living.” The student is in- 
troduced to the social scene as a whole and to the 
The 


fourth part diseusses the “opportunities, quali- 
the 


aims, programs, and policies of education. 


fications, duties, rights, and status of 
teacher.” 

No doubt the authors are sincere when they 
say at the close of the introduction to the text 
that they aim “to define problems and stimulate 


thought, rather than to eonvinee and convert.” 


However, the text is so saturated with the roman- 
tic naturalism of Rousseau, the moral autonomy 
of Kantian rationalistie humanism, the instru- 
mentalistic-pragmatism of John Dewey, and the 
utilitarian and hedonistie pleasure-pain theory of 
modern educational psychology that conflicting 
philosophies hardly get a hearing. After a 
student has studied this text, he is thoroughly 
indoetrinated in a naturalistic and humanistic 
education, completely secularized even to the 
extent of making him a thoroughgoing skeptic. 
The authors have done a thorough job of in- 
doctrination. Unless the instructor using the 
text has the background and understanding of 
conflicting points of view, the student stands 
helpless before a deluge of the modern social 
philosophy based on the romantie naturalism of 
Rousseau. 

Of course, no fault can be found with the 
authors for holding consistently to a philosophy 
of life and education in the treatment of their 
material. That is more than ean be said of some 
texts on the subject that fail to comprehend the 
philosophical implications of their discussions. 
However, of such a text it should not be said 
that it does not seek “to convince and to convert.” 
The often do a 
thorough job of indoctrinating. Rather than 
“defining problems and stimulating thought” the 
text tends to diseredit without fair consideration 
the philosophies and theories of education that 
find permanent values, eternal verities, underly- 
These latter are 


enemies of indoctrination 


ing a democratic way of life. 
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pushed aside with the epithet of authoritarian- 
But these more basie truths will not be 
We are not going to save 


Isl. 
diseredited so easily. 
our democracy from our modern chaos and 
skepticism by an education so naively conceived. 
Our prospective teachers need a much more 


Rebort?. .. 
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critical and basie introduction to the educational 
thought and practice of today. 
CORNELIUS JAARSMA 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SLIPPERY ROCK, Pa. 





FLORIDA SEEKS A SOLUTION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF TEACHER SHORTAGE 
A SERIES of bulletins, issued by the Bureau 

of Educational Research, University of Florida, 

June, 1941, January, 1942, and July, 1942, con- 

tains articles by C. F. Cumbee, Byron B. Har- 

less, and A. R. Mead in which the problems of 
the high school in wartime are discussed in de- 

tail. In the first of these, the findings of a 

survey conducted by the bureau to determine 

the effect of Selective Service upon high-school 
staffs were to the effect that 40 per cent of the 

119 schools embraced in the study had either 

lost men teachers or were doomed to lose them 

by the draft to the number of 58; that mathe- 
maties, social studies, science, and physical edu- 
cation were the subjects most affected; that, at 
that social 
studies, there were enough men to fill these 
vacancies; that in the fields of agriculture, 
physical education, and industrial arts, posi- 


time, with the exception of the 


tions that woman eannot fill, principals were 
having difficulty finding enough men; and that 


wd 


about 27 per cent of the 119 schools had lost 
men teachers who had “gone to other positions 
because of the draft act or for other causes.” 

The second paper surveys the situation for 
the entire year of 1941. Up to November 30, 
1941, based on incomplete returns, losses by 
the draft were 125 white and 30 Negro men 
from other causes, chiefly 


Li Ses 


teachers. 


“wartime jobs at higher salaries,” equaled losses 
from the draft among white men teachers, so 
that the schools were 14 per cent short. With 
this shift continuing, the writers estimated that, 
during 1942, there would be no appreciable ad- 
ditions of men teachers to the high-school staffs. 

This being so, it was recommended that state 
agencies, county superintendents, placement bu- 
reaus in colleges and universities be active in 
rescuing the high schools from their predica- 
ment by locating men and women who are liv- 
ing in the state and have Florida life certifi- 


cates, but who are not now teaching, and “a 
similar group with life certificates issued by 
other states.” It was also suggested that the 
registration service of the State Department of 
Education be expanded and that teacher-edueca- 
tion institutions might, through intensive pre 
paratory courses, recruit older men, whether 
teaching or not, for fields in which women can 
not serve, as, for example, the field of indus- 
trial arts. Restrictions, such as those applying 
to married women or principals’ wives, if abol 
ished, would add a number of competent teach 
ers to the depleted staffs. 

The 


ments, in the opinion of some principals, would 


liberalization of certification require- 


“open up a new supply of qualified out-of-state 
graduates.” In this connection, it is suggested 
not only that teacher-training institutions en 
large their placement services but that co-opera- 
tion among placement bureaus “of institutions 
of different states’ be brought to the solution 
of the shortage problem. Furthermore, higher 
salaries and “a more definite provision for con- 
tinuity of service” might “slow down the migra- 
tion of teachers to other professions.” 

A revision of the sehool curriculum around 
the pupil and his community, eliminating and 
combining subjects in a more pertinent and 
richer program, which would take fewer teach- 
ers, is the final suggestion of these writers for 
counteracting the devastating effect of the war 
situation upon the secondary schools. 

The third article in the series is largely a 
repetition of the preceding one, but emphasizes 
the inereasing shortage of teachers and the im- 
perative need of doing something about it, if 
the children and the educational system of the 
state are not to suffer grave consequences. 

A report from the Florida State Department 
of Education, May 19, 1942, accompanying 
these bulletins and signed by M. W. Carothers, 
instruction, after esti- 


director, division of 


mating the vacancies and possible replacements 











in the 67 counties of the state, advises county 


iperintendents (1) to make positive agree- 
ments with teachers, eliminating “uneertain- 
ties’; (2) to increase salaries if possible; (3) 


the disabilities of married teachers, 


to remove 
out-of-county teachers, or out-of-state teachers ; 


(4) to fill vacancies early; (5, 6) to use the 


the State Department 


services ot 


and the 


registration 


of Edueation placement bureaus of 


colleges and universities; (7) to seek former 

teachers who could “render satisfactory service 

again”; and (8) to co-operate with principals 

in finding teachers for those subjects that are 

most effected by the shortage. 

DESPITE THE WAR, “SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY” HAS HAD A MOST 


ENCOURAGING YEAR 
Tue Trustees of the Society for the Advanee- 
ment of Edueation, Ine., held their 
meeting in New York City, December 11, 1942. 


annual 


The seeretary reported that, despite the war, 
the society “is completin y its most eneouragi 
vear” since it was organized in 1939 to assume 


the ownership and eontrol of the journal, 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


During the year, it is true, a large number 
of member-subseribers have withdrawn beeause 
the \ have either joined the armed forees or en- 
tered some other form of war work. Indeed, ex- 


cept for a few who have discontinued member- 
ship on retirement from active service in edu- 
cation, every withdrawal for which a reason 
Was given was caused by a change to war work, 
and in general it was stated that membership 
would be renewed with the close of the war. 
Compensating in large part for these with- 
drawals, however, have been new member-sub- 
seribers in a number surpassing the record of 
any similar period, with the exception of the 
extensive membership cam- 


During the past 18 


first year, when 


paigns were carried on. 
months no such eampaign has been undertaken, 
yet the number of new membership-subserip- 
tions received from July 1 to December 1, 1942, 
was nearly double the number of such sub- 
scriptions received during the same period of 
1941, and for the year the number was _ sub- 
stantially larger than the total number of. in- 


dividual subseribers to the journal when the 
This 


gratifying influx of new membership-subscrip- 


society took over its publication in 1939. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
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tions suggests that the services of a weekly edu 
cational news-magazine are particularly signi! 
cant in times like these. 

While the society, by the terms of its articles 
of incorporation, is a non-commercial, nor 
profit organization, the Carnegie Corporati 
of New York, when it 
purchase of the journal from its founder, d 


granted funds for thy 
so with the expectation that it could be mad 
to vield a revenue sufficient to meet the costs « 
publication, which it was not meeting when thy 
journal was taken over. This expectation w: 
realized within a period of two years, and no 
half, 

Society has been self-supporting.' 


for almost a year and a SCHOOL AND 

James R. Campbell, treasurer of the society, 
in a report which emphasized the present favor 
able financial status of the journal, warned that 
the costs of paper and printing have advanced 
significantly during the past three months and 
that further advances might make it imperative 
to decrease expenditures or increase revenues or 
both. The Trustees recalled that the original 
membership-subscription fee of $3.00 had failed 
to meet the actual cost of printing and mailing 
to each $3.00 subscriber his copies of the jour 
nal, and that the present fee of $3.50 has only 
barely met these costs; hence the $5.99 fees ot 
sustaining members and the $5.00 non-member 
ship subseriptions (chiefly from libraries) have 
had to bear the bulk of the publication costs, 
including the cost of printing and distributing 
more than half the copies of each issue, plus the 
entire editorial and clerical overhead, except for 
relatively small revenues from advertising and 
the sale of back numbers. The Trustees conse- 
quently authorized, as measures to be adopted 
only in the event of a threatened deficit, an in 
crease of the membership-subscription fee to 
$4.00, and the publication of half-size numbers 
to compensate for the extra-size numbers (at 
least two of which have hitherto been published 
each year), and, if necessary, the publication of 
half-size numbers at other times. (During the 
period of paper shortage, 1917-18, ScHooL AND 
Society was issued in half-size numbers, and 
as a measure of economy such numbers have 
been issued during the past two summers. ) 

1It should be said, however, that through the 
generosity of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on recommendation of William F. Russell, 
dean, the society has had the use of offices, rent 
free, and that the services of the treasurer are pro- 
vided without cost by the Carnegie Corporation. 



































DECEMBER 19, 1942 








The Trustees re-elected as chairman for the 


oming year, Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 


tendent of schools, Philadelphia. The treasurer 
nd the secretary-editor were also re-elected on 
n annual basis. In recognition of her highly 


and supervising 


efficient services In organizing 


Research. 
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the work of the editorial and business offices, 
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Mrs. Louellen Remmy Beyer, assistant secre 


tary, was not only re-elected, but given the ad 


ditional title, assistant editor. 


WiILuiAM C. BaGLey, 


secretary and I: ditor 











SOME COLLEGE STUDENTS DESCRIBE 
THE DESIRABLE COLLEGE 
TEACHER 

A Group of students who were entering upon 
their senior year at the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, in the fall of 1938 were 
asked: “If you could have your choice of college 
professors, what qualities would you want them 
to have?” The students were asked during a 
class hour to make an independent list of such 
They had received no warn- 
The 


qualities thus listed were tabulated and = ar- 


desired qualities. 
ing that such a request would be made. 


ranged in a frequency table from highest to 
lowest incidence. 
The first eight qualities in this list were then 


mimeographed and returned to the seniors. 


Person- 





TABLE 
QUALITIES OF TEACHERS Most DESIRED BY COLLEGE SENIORS 


Ability 
or skill 









have been earefully weighed. A compilation of 


the ratings returned voluntarily presents the 
following picture. 

Statistically, all the percentages are signifi 
eant. It is probably safe to infer that these 
voluntary replies represent the attitude of the 
entire senior class of 1938-1939. It is probably 
safe to infer, also, that seniors drawn from the 
same or a similar general population would look 
upon these qualities in about the same rank 
order. 

In the light of the practice of the past decade 
in placing emphasis upon the outward appear 
ance of teachers, it is interesting that these col 
lege seniors cast so few votes for this quality, 
and that no student gave it either first or second 


place on his hist. 





Ability 


Knowl- ; in teach- : 
ality Vairness > s re Sincer Sense 
Rank edge of Papen = ‘me ing and pa a it pcan ae Appear Total 
“de subje Panne? rganiz- bse: ts ance 
_ — ns course tiality Pas a with honesty humor = 
PAE across 5! students 





ject mat 
ter 























re 1 yj 0 6 

E geese 6 4 0 0 56 

We arenes 1 2 8 2 4 1 2 37 

ee rrr 3 x 10 7 3 2 4 41 

Ts acecare stake 1 5 3 2 9 4 8 5 37 

, eee 2 7 1 1 8 1 6 2 28 
Number cases .... 49 46 45 40 33 23 17 13 266 
Percentage .....6. 18.4 17.3 16.9 15.0 12.4 8.6 6.4 1.9 99 
Standard error ... 2ST 2.3 ye 2.19 2.02 L.42 1.50 1.32 
Percentage : 





Standard error 












seniors at Jersey State 





College the New 
Teachers College valued most highly in their 
(1) the possession of expert knowl 


Each senior was now asked to choose from these 





the six he valued most highly and to assign each 
instructors : 
edge; (2) vital personality; (3) fairness and 


impartiality; and (4) ability to organize and 





a rank value. The most valued was to be given 
first rank; the least valued was to receive sixth 
rank. This method of ranking was used to pre- 
vent students from assigning a value automati- 
cally to two of the list. The two items thus 
squeezed out would vary from student to stn- 
Each quality in each student’s list would 












instruct. 





Epna E. LAMSON 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY City, N. J. 






dent. 
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Jerry Goes Fishing. Pp. 60. 


BATTLE, FLORENCE. 
Company, Chicago. 


Illustrated seckley-Cardy 
1942 IDG. 

first-grade yocabulary prepared for th 
pure fun of reading Whimsical illustrations in 
color are furnished by Jack Merryweather. 
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* 
CUNLIFFE, REx B., GEORGE FIELD, EDWARD HER- 
BERT, JAMES J. O’BRIEN, and HANNA STIGLITZ. 


‘*Guidance Practice in New Jersey.’’ Rutgers 
University Studies in Education No. 15. Pp. 
xvii+147. Published by the university. 1942. 
$1.00, 

A report on a study of guidance practices in public 
secondary schools and public agencies, started in the 
fall of 1940 and completed in the spring of 1942. 
The purpose of the study was to secure the informa- 
tion necessary for a reasonably accurate description 
of guidance practices generally accepted by the pub- 
lic secondary schools of New Jersey, and to determine 
what trends had appeared during the previous five 
and ten years 

* 


DUNBAR, RALPH M., and EMERY M. FOSTER (pre- 
‘*Publie Library Statistics, 1938- 
1942, No. 4. U. S. Office of 
Washington: Govern- 
20¢. 


pared by). 
Bulletin 
Pp. v + 125. 
1942, 


av.” 
Edueation., 
ment Printing Office. 


Eaps, LAuRA K, (prepared by). Check List for 
Reviewing a Reading Curriculum (Divisional 
Bulletin No. 1). Division of Curriculum Re- 
search, Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics, Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn. 1942, 


and R. FREEMAN Butts (editors). 
Columbia University Cooperative Program for 
the Pre-Service Education of Teachers. Pp. 
vi+120. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1942. $1.85. 

A staff report of a three-year demonstration con- 
ducted by Barnard College, Columbia College, and 
Teachers College in co-operation with the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the ACE. 


EVENDEN, E. S., 


Mental Health in College. Pp. 
xix +365. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57th St., New York. 1942. $2.00. 

The college dean who struggles with young men who 
break rules, cut classes, antagonize their fellows, and 
fail in their courses; the parent who worries about 
his son's moods, or companions, or failure to make 
friends and lead his class; the teacher who asks why 
intelligent and able students often fail to live up to 
expectations ; the college president who determines 
educational policy ; the psychiatrist who is interested 
in adolescence; the campus physician who finds no 
clue to troublesome symptoms—will find new under- 
standing in this study. 


FRY, CLEMENTS C., 


Gates, ArTHUR I., and MrrtAM C. PRITCHARD. 
Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Puptls—A 
Report on an Experiment in New York City Pub- 
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lie School 500 (Speyer Schoo!). Pp. 65. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers Co!'ege, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1942. 80¢. 

In Speyer School, which pursued a type of activity 
program designed to be useful in content and level 
to dull-normal pupils from underprivileged homes, 
which did not follow the conventional subject-matter 
lines, and which did not make reading the primary or 
exclusive tool of learning, it was found that tests of 
reading ability given at intervals of approximately 
four months through a period of three and a half 
years show growth in reading ability which kept 
pace with, or slightly exceeded, the development of 
the Stanford-Binet mental age. 

e 


HERVEY, JOHN G. (prepared by). ‘‘Our Constitu 
tion and Government’’ (simplified edition). 
Federal Textbook on Citizenship. Pp. vii+ 226. 
Vashington: Government Printing Office. 1942, 
30¢4. 

Lessons on the Constitution and government of the 
United States for use in the public schools by candi 
dates for citizenship. The original edition was pre 
pared by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson (1940). 

e 


IRWIN, LEONARD B. New Jersey—The State and 
Its Government. Pp. iv+124. Oxford Book 
Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 1942. 
48¢. 

A textbook. 
e 

KorACH, ALFRED. ‘¢Extra-Mural 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health.’’ 


Teaching of 
The 


Medical Bulletin of the University of Cincinnati, 
Published by the Col- 
1942, 


Vol. IX. Pp. xiii +143. 
lege of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. 


MORRISON, HARRIET BARTHELMESS (prepared by). 
‘“Reading Readiness in the First Grade.’’ Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research and Statistics, No. 5. Pp. iv + 
44. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn. 1942. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to help lay the foun- 
dation for the reading-readiness program in the first 
grade. 

e 

Munro, THOMAS (editor). 
thetics. Pp. 111. Mimeographed. 
land Museum of Art. 1942. $1.00. 
A symposium on possible ways of advancing theoreti- 
eal studies of the arts and related types of experi- 
ence, 


The Future of Aes- 
The Cleve- 


ONGERT, AGNES (editor). The American Society 
for Aesthetics—Who’s Who of Charter Members. 
Pp. 16. Mimeographed. The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 1942. 

e 


SALISBURY, W. SEWARD. 
and Its Government. Pp. 
Company. 1942. 48¢. 
A textbook. 

e 


THOMAS, FRANCES O. (editor). ‘On the Way to 
Democracy’’ Book 1. Federal Textbooks on 
Citizenship. Pp. 16. Illustrated. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. 10¢. 
Prepared for use in the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program, a joint program of the WPA and the 
U. S. Department of Justice in co-operation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. These pamphlets may 


York—The State 
Oxford Book 


New 
124. 


be secured free for use in the education of applicants 
for naturalization. 














